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SELECT TALE 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE IRON SHROUD. 
OR ITALIAN VENGEANCE. 
‘By the Author of the First and Last Dinner. 


The castle of the Prince of Tolfi was built on 

’ the sumit of the towering and precipitous rock 
of Scylla, and commanded a magnificent view 
of Sicily in all its grandeur, and here, in a 
dungeon, excavated deep in the solid rock, the 
victim was immured, whom revenge pursued 
—the dark, fierce, and unpitying revenge of 
an Italian heart. 

Vivenzio, the noble and generous, the fear- 
less in battle, and the pride of Naples in her 
sunny hours of peace—the young, the brave, 
the proud Vivenzio, fell beneath this subtle 
and remorseless spirit. He was the prisoner 
of Tolfi, and he languished in that rock-encir- 
cled dungeon, which stood alone, and whose 
portals never opened twice upon a living crea- 
ture. 

It had the resemblance of a vast cage, for 
the roof and floor and sides were of iron, solid- 
ly wrought, and spaciously constructed. High 
above, there ran u range of seven grated win- 
dows, guarded with massy bars of the same 
metal, which admitted the light and air.— 
Save those, and the tall folding doors beneath 
them, which occupied the centre, no chink, or 
chasm, or projection, broke the smooth black 
surface of the walls. An iron bedstead, lit- 
tered with straw, stood in one corner, and be- 
side it, a vessel with water, and a coarse dish 
filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio shrunk 
with dismay as he entered this abode, and 
heard the ponderous doors triple-locked by the 
silent ruffians who conducted him into it.— 
Their silence seemed prophetic of his fate— 
of theliving grave that had been prepared for 
him. He had no hope for liberty from the unre- 
lenting mercy of his enemy. 

It was evening when Vivenzio entered his 
dungeon, and the approaching shades of night 
wrapped it in total darkness, as he paced up 
and down, revolving in his mind these horri- 
ble forebodings. 

The stronger light ot day only served to 
confirm what the gloomy indistinctness of 
the preceding evening had partially disclosed 
—-the utter impossibility of escape. As how- 
ever, his eyes wandered round and round, 
and from place to place, he noticed two circum- 
stances which excited his surprise and curios- 
ity. The one he thought ~— be fancy ; 
but the other was positive. Ilis pitcher of 
water, and dish which contained his food, had 
been removed from his side while he slept, 

now stood near the door. He had been 
visited therefore during the night. But how 

the person obtained entrance? Could he 
have slept so soundly, that the unlocking and 
opening of those ponderous portals were ef- 
fected without awakening him? He would 
have said this was an utter impossibility, but 
that in so doing, he must admit a still great- 
er difficulty, an entrance by some other means, 
of which‘he was fully convinced there exist- 
ed none. 

The other circumstance which had attract- 
ed his notice, was the disappearance, as he 
believed, of one of the seven grated windows 
that ran along the top of his prison. He felt 
confident that he had observed and counted 
them; for he was rather surprised at their 
number, and there was something peculiar in 
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their form, as in their manner of arrangement 
at unequal distances. It was so much easier, 
however, to suppose he was mistaken, than 
that a portion of the solid iron which formed 
the walls could have escaped from its position, 
= soon dismissed the thought trom his 
mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was before 
him, without apprehension. It might be pois 
oned; but if it were, he knew he could not 
escape death, should such be the design of 
Tolfi, and the speediest death would be the 
quickest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloomily; tho’ 
not without a faint hope that by keeping a 
watch by night, he might observe when the 
person came again to bring him food, which 
he supposed he would do in the same way as 
before. The mere thought of being approach- 
ed by a living creature, and the opportunity 
it might present of learning the doom prepar- 
ed, or preparing for him, imparted some com- 
fort. Besides, if he came alone, might he not 
in a ferocious onset overpower him! Or he 
might be accessible to pity, or the influence of 
such munificent rewards as he could bestow 
if once more at liberty and master of himself. 
Say he were armed. The worst that could 
befall, if neither bribe nor prayers nor force 
prevailed, was a faithful blow, which, though 
dealt in a damned cause, might work a desi- 
red end. There was no chance so desperate, 
but it looked lovely in Vivenzio’s eyes, compar- 
ed with the horrid idea of being totally aban- 
doned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio watched.— 
Morning came, and Vivenzio was confounded! 
He must have slumbered without knowing it. 
Sleep must have stule over him when éxhaust- 
ed by fatigue, and in that interval of feverish 
repose he had been baffled ; for there stood his 
replenished pitcher of water, and there was 
his day’s meal? Nor was this all. Casting 
his e yes towards the windows of his dungeon, 
he counted but five! Here was no decep- 
tion; and he was now convinced there had 
been none the day before. But what did all 
this portend! Into what strange and myste- 
rious den had he been cast ? 

It was evident there must be some secret 
machinery in the walls by which a person 
could enter, and he inspected them closely. 
They appeared to him one solid and compact 
mass of iron; jointed, if jointed they were, 
with such fine art, that the mark of division 
was imperceptible. Again and again he sur- 
veyed them—and the floor—and the roof—-and 
that range of visionary windows, as he was 
now almost tempted to consider them, he could 
discover nothing—absolutely nothing, to re- 
lieve his doubts, or satisfy his curiosity. Some- 
times he fancied that the dungeon had a more 
contracted appearance—that it looked small- 
er; but this he ascribed to fancy, and the im- 
pression naturally produced upon hfs mind by 
the undeniable disappearance of the two win- 
dows. 

With intense anxiety Vivenzio looked for- 
ward to the return of night; and as it approach- 
ed, he resolved that no treacherous sleep 
should betray him. Instead of seeking his 
bed of straw, he continued to walk up and 
down his dungeon till daylight, straining his 
eye in every direction through the darkness, 
to watch for any appearance that might ex- 
plain these mysteries. While thus engaged, 
aid as nearly as he could judge, by the time 
that afterwards elapsed before the morning 


came in, about two o’clock, there wasa slight 
tremulous motion of the floor. He stopped. 
The motion lasted nearly « minute; but it was 
so extremely gentle, that he almost doubted 
whether it was real or imaginary. He listen- 
ed. Not asound could be heard. Presently 
however, he felt a rush of cold air blow upon 
him; and dashing to the quarter whence it 
seemed. to proceed, he stumbled over some- 
thing which he judged to be the water-ewer. 
The rush of cold air was no longer percepti- 
ble ; and as Vivenzio stretched out his hands, 
he found himself close to the walls. He re- 
mained motionless for a considerable time ; 
but nothing occurred during the remainder of 
the night to excite his attention, though he 
continued to watch with the most unabated 
vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morning were 
visible through the grated windows, breaking 
with faint divisions of light, the darkness that 
still prevaded every other part long before 
Vivenzio was enabled to distinguish any ob- 
ject in his dungeon. Instinctively and fear- 
fully he turned his eyes, hot and inflamed with 
watching, towards them. There were four! 
he could see only four! but it might be that 
some interventing object prevented the fifth 
from becoming perceptible, and he waited im- 
patiently to ascertain if it were so, As the 
light strengthened, and presented every cor- 
ner of the cell, other objects of amazement 
struck his sight. On the ground lay the bro- 
ken fragments of the pitcher he had used the 
day before, and at asmall distance from them, 
nearer to the wall, stood the one he had notic- 
ed the first night. He was now certain, that 
by some mechanical contrivance, an opening 
was obtained through the iron wall, and that 
through this opening the current of air had 
found entrance. But how noiseless! for if a 
feather almost waved at the time, he must have 
heard it. Again he examined that part of the 
wall ; but both to sight and touch it appeared 
one evenand uniform surface, while to repeat- 
ed and violent blows, there was no reverber- 
ating sound indicative of hollowness. 

This perplexing mystery had f@ a time 
withdrawn his thoughts from the windows, 
but now, directing his eyes again towards them 
he saw that the fifth had disappeared in the 
same manner as the preceding two, without 
the least distinguished alteration of external 
appearances. ‘The remaining four looked as 
the seven had originally looked ; that is, occu- 
pying at irregular distances, the top of the 
wall on that side of the dungeon. ‘The tall 
folding door, too, still seemed to stand beneath 
in the centre of these four, as it had at first 
stood in the centre of the seven. But he 
could no longer doubt, what on the preceding 
day he fancied might be the effect of visional 
deception. ‘The dungeon wads smaller. The 
roof had lowered—and the opposite ends had 
contracted the intermediate distance by a 
space equal, he thought, to that over which 
the three windows had extended. He was 
bewildered in vain imaginings to account for 
these things. Some frightful purpose—some 
devilish torture of mind or body—some un- 
heard of device for producing exquisite misery, 
lurked, he was sure, in what had taken place. 

Oppressed with this belief, and distracted 
more by the dreadful uncertainty of whatever¢ 
fate impended, he thought, then by the know- 
ledge of the worst, he sat ruminating, hour 
after hour, yielding his fears in succession to 


picion flashed suddenly across his mind, and 
he started up with a frantic air. “Yes!” he 
exclaimed, looking wildly round his dungeon, 
and shuddering as he spoke—* Yes! it must 
be so! Iseeit! I feel the maddening truth 
like scorching flames upon my brain! *Eter- 
nal God! support me! it must be so! Yes, 

that is my fate! Yon roof’ will pha od rand 


these walls will hem me round—and slowly, 
slowly crush me in their iron arms! 
God look down upon me, and in mercy strike 


Lord 


me with instant death! Oh, fiend !—oh, de- 
vil, is this your revenge?” 

He dashed himself upon — in 

ny; tears burst from him, and the sweat pr 


in large drops upon his face—he sobbed aloud 
—he tore his hair—he rolled about like one 
suffering intolerable anguish of body, and 


would have bitten the iron floor beneath him. 
He breathed fearful curses upon Tolfi, and the 
next moment passionate prayers to heaven for 
immediate death. Then the violence of his 
grief became exhausted, and he lay still weep- 
ing as a child would weep. The twilight of 
departing day shed its gloom around him ere 
he rose from the posture of utter and hopeless 
sorrow. He had taken no food. Not one dro 
of water had cooled the fever of his sched 
lips. Sleep had not visited his eyes for six 
and thirty hours. He was faint with hunger; 
weary with watching and the excess of his 
emotions. He tasted of his food; he drank 
with avidity of the water; and reeling like a 
drunken man to his straw, cast himself upon 
it to brood again over the appalling image that 
had fastened itself upon his almost frenzied 
thoughts. 

He slept—but his slumbers were not. tran- 
quil. He resisted as long as he could their 
approach; and when at last, enfeebled nature 
yielded to their influence he found no oblivion 
from his cares. Terrible dreams haunted him 
——ghastly visions harrowed up his imagination 
—he shouted and screamnd, as if he already 
felt the dungeon’s ponderous roof descending 
on him—he breathed hard and thick as tho 
writhing between its iron walls. Then would 
he spring up—stare wildly about him—stretch 
forth his hands, to be sure he had yet space 
enough to live-—-and muttering some incohe- 
rent words, sink down again to pass through 
the very same frightful vicissitudes of deliri- 
ous sleep. , 

The morning of the fourth day dawned up- 
on Vivenzio! but it was high noon before his 
mind shook off its stupor, or he awoke to a full 
consciousness of his situation. And what a 
fixed energy of despair sat upon his pale fea- 
tures, as he cast his eyes upwards and gazed 
upon the three windows that now alone rem- 
ained. The three!—there was no more!— 
and they seemed to number his own allotted 
days. Slowly and calmly he next surveyed 
the top and sides, and comprehended all the 
meaning of the diminished height of the form- 
er as well as the gradual approximation of the 
latter. The contracted dimensions of his mys- 
terious prison were now too gross and palpa- 
ble to be the juggle of his heated imagination. 
Still lost in wonder at the means, Vivenzio 
could put no cheat upon his reason, as to the 
end. By what horrible ingenuity it was con- 
trived that walls and roof,and windows, should 
thus silently and imperceptibly, without noise 
and without motion almost, fold, as it were 
within each other, he knew not. He only 
knew they did so; and he only strove to per- 


every haggard fancy. Atlast a horrible sue~ 


suade himse!f it was the intention of the con- 
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triver, to rack the miserable wretch who might 

be immured there, with anticipation, merely, 

of a fate, from which, in the very crisis of his 
ny, he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even to this 
possibility, if his heart would let him, but he 
felt a dreadful assurance of its fallacy. And 
what matchless inhumanity was to doom the 
sufferer to such lingering torments—to lead 
him day by daysto so appulling a death unsup- 
ported by the consolations of religion, unvisit- 
ed by any human being, abandoned to himself, 
deserted by all, and denied even the sad priv- 
ilege of knowing that his cruel destiny would 
awaken pity! Alone he was to perish !—a- 
love he was to wait a slow coming torture, 
whose most exquisite pangs would be inflicted 
by that very same solitude and that tardy 
coming. 

“It is not death I fear,” he exclaimed, “but 
the death I must prepare for! Methinks, too, 
I could even meet that, all horrible and revolt- 
ing as it is, if it might overtake me now.— 
But where shall I find fortitude to tarry till 
it comé!? How can I out live the three long 
days and nights I have to live? ‘There is no 

wer within me to bid the hideous spectre 
ease, none to make it familiar tomy thoughts; 
or myself, reason will flee trom me, and I 
grow mad looking at it. Oh! for adeep sleep 
to fall upon me! Thatso in death’s likeness, 
I might embrace death itself, and drink no 
more of the cup that is presented to me, of 
which my fainting spirit has already tasted 
too much!” 

In the midst of these lamentations, Viven- 
zio noticed that his accustomed meal, with a 

itcher of fresh water, had been conveyed, as 
fore, into his dungeon. But the circum- 
stance no longer excited his surprise. His 
mind wasoverwhelmed with others of far grea- 
ter magnitude. He suggested, however, a 
feeble hope of deliverance, and there is no 
hope so feeble as not to yield some support to 
a heart bending under despair. He resolved 
to watch, during the ensuing night, for the 
signs he had before observed ; and, should he 
again feel the gentle tremulous motion of the 
floor, or the current of air, to seize that mo- 
ment for giving audible expression to his mis- 
ery. Some person must be near him, and 
within reach of his voice, at the instant when 
his food was supplied; some one perhaps, sus- 
ceptible of pity. Or if not, to be told even 
that his apprehensions were just, and that his 
fate was to be that which he foreboded, would 
be preferable to a suspense which hung upon 
the possibilityof his worst fears being visionary. 

The night came, and as the hour approach- 
ed when Vivenzio imagined he might expect 
the signs, he stood fixed and silent as a statue. 
He feared to breathe, lest he should lose any 
sound which would warn him of their coming 
While thus listening, with every faculty of 
mind and body strained to an agony of atten- 
tion, itoccurred to him that he would be more 
sensible of the motion probably, if he stretch- 
ed himself along the iron floor. He according- 
ly laid himself softly down, and had not been 
long in that position when—-yes—he was cer- 
tain of it—the floor moved under him! He 
sprang up, and in a voice nearly suffocated 
with emotion, called aloud. He paused—the 
motion had ceased—he felt no stream of air 
—all was hushed—no voice answered to his 
—he burst into tears; and as he sank to the 
ground, in renewed anguish, exclaimed,— 
“Oh, my God! my God! thou alone hast pow- 
er now to save me from, or strengthen me for 
the trial thou dost permit!” 

Another morning dawned upon the wretch- 
ed captive, and the fatal index of his doom 
met hiseyes. T'wo windows !—and two days 
—and all would be over! Fresh food, fresh 
_ water! The mysterious visit had been paid, 

though he had implored it in vain. But how 

awfully was the prayer answered in what he 
now saw! The roof of the dungeon was 
within a foot of his head. ‘The two ends were 
so near, that in six paces he trod the space 
between them. Vivenzio shuddered as he 
gazed, and as his steps traversed the narrow 
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area, But his feelings no longer vented them- | 
selves in frantic wailings. With folded arms, | vanished. He wes in darkness. He doubted 
and clenghed teeth—with eyes that were | whether {t was not a dream that had passed 
bloodshot from much watching, and fixed with | before his sleeping fancy; but gradually his 
a vacant glare upon the ground—with a hard _seuttered thoughts returned, and with them 
quick breathing,and a hurried walk, he strode }came remembrance. Yes! he had looked 
backwards and forwards in silent musing for | once more again upon the gorgeous splendor 
severaf hours. What mind shall conceive, | of nature! Once again his eyes had trembled 
what tongue utter, or what pen describe, the | beneath their veiled lids, at the sun’s radi- 
dark and terrible character of his thoughts! | ance, and sought repose in the soft verdure of 
Like the fate that moulded them, they had | the olive tree, or the gentle swell of undula- 
no similitude in the wide range of the world’s ‘ting waves. Oh, that he were a mariner, ex- 
agony forman. Suddenly he stopped, and his posed upon the waves to the worst fury of 
eyes were riveted upon the part of the wall | storm and tempest; or a very wretch, loath- 
which was over the bed of straw. Words | some with disease; plague-stricken, and his 
are inscribed there! A human language | body one leprous contagion from crown to sole, 
traced by a human hand! He rushes towards | hunted forth to gasp out the remnant of infec- 
them; but his blood freezes as he reads— tious life beneath those verdant trees, so he 
“1, Ludovico pfroza, tempted by the gold | might shun the destiny upon whose edge he 
of the prince of Tolfi, spent three years in | tottered ! 
contriving and executing this accursed tri-| Vain thoughts like these would steal over 
umph of my art. When it was completed, | his mind from time to time, in spite of him- 
the perfidious Tolfi, more devil than man, who |self; but they scarcely moved it from that 
conducted me hither one morning, to be wit- | stupor into which it had sunk, and which kept 
ness, as he said of its perfection, doomed me | him, during the whole night, like one who 
to be the first victim of my own pernicious , had been drugged with opium. He was equal- 
skill; lest, as he declared, { should divulge | ly insensible to the calls of hunger and thirst, 
the secret, or repeat the effort of my ingenu- | though the third day was now commencing 
ity. May God pardon him, as I hope he will | since even a drop of water had passed his 
me, that ministered to his unhallowed pur- | lips. He remained on the ground, sometimes 
pose! Miserable wretch, who’er thou art, sitting, sometimes lying; at intervals sleep- 
that readest these lines, fall on thy knees, and | ing heavily; and when not sleeping, silently 
invoke as { have done, His sustaining mercy, | brooding over what was to come, talking 
who alone can nerve thee to eet the ven- aloud, in disordered speech, of his wrongs, of 
geance of Tolfi, armed with this tremendous | his friends, of his home, and of those he lov- 
engine, which in a few hours must crush you, | ed, with a confused mingling of all. 
as it will the needy wretch who made it!” | Jn this pitiable coudition, the sixth and last 
A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. He morning dawned upon Vivenzio, if dawn it 
stood like one transfixed, with dilated eyes, might be called—the dim, obscure light which 
expanded nostrils, and quivering lips, gazing faintly struggled through the one solitary 
at this fatal inscription. It was as if a voice window of his dungeon. He could hardly be 
from the sepulchre had sounded in his ears | said to notice the melancholy token. And 
“prepare!” Hope forsook him. ‘There was yet he did notice it, for as he raised his eyes, 
the sentence recorded in those dismal words. |and saw tlie portentious sign, there was a 
The future stood unveiled before him, ghastly slight convulsive distortion of hiscountenance. 
and appalling. His brain already feels the | But what did attract his notice, and at the 
descending horror—his bones seein to crack sight of which his agitation was excessive, 
and crumble in the mighty grasp of the iron | was the change his iron bedstead had under- 
walls!’ Unknowing what it is he does, he gone. It was a bed no longer. It stood be- 


When he recovered, the glorious vision had 


self-destruction. He clenches his throat in | couch or bier! When he beheld this he star- 
his convulsive grasp asthough he would stran- | ted from the ground; and in raising himself 
gle himself at once. He stares upon the walls, | suddenly, struck his head against the roof, 
and his warring spirit demands, ‘ Will they | which was now so low chat he could hardly 
not anticipate their office, if I dash my head stand upright. ‘God’s will be done!” was 
against them?’ An hysterical laugh chokes | all he said, as he crouched his body, and plac- 
him as he exclaims, * Why should I! He ed his hand upon the bier; for such it was. 
was but a man who died first in their em- |The iron bedstead had been so contrived, by 
brace: and I should be Jess than a man not | the art of Ludovico Sfroza, that as the advan- 
to do so gnuch.” cing walls came in contact with his head and 

The Bae sun was descending, and Vi- | foot, a pressure was produced upon concealed 
venzio beheld its golden beams streaming 


springs, Which when made to play, set in mo- 
through one of the windows. Whata thrill; tion a very simple though ingeniously con- 
of joy shot through his soul at the sight! It | trived machinery, that effected the transfor- 
was a precious link that united him, for the 


mation. ‘The object was, of course, to heigh- 
moment, with the world beyond. There was 


ten, in the closing scene of this horrible dra- 
exstacy in the thought. As he gazed long | ma, all the feelings of despair and anguish, 
and earnestly, it seemed as if the windows | which the preceding ones had aroused. For 
had lowered sufficiently for him to reach them; | the same reason, the last window was so 
with one wild spring he clung to the bars.— | made as to admit only a shadowy kind of 
Whether it was so contrived, purposely to 


gloom rather than light, that the wretched 
madden with delight the wretch who looked, | captive might be surrounded, as it were, with 
he knew not; but, at the extremity of a long 


every seeming preparation for approaching 
vista, cut through the solid rocks, the ocean, 


death. 

the sky, the setting sun, olive groves, shady! Vivenzio seated himself on his bier. Then 
walks, and, in the farthest distance, delicious | he knelt and prayed fervently; and sometimes 
glimpses of magnificent Sicily, burst upon his | tears would gush from him. The air seemed 
sight. How exquisite was the cool breeze as | thick, and he breathed with difficulty ; or it 
it swept across his cheek, loaded with fra-| might be that he fancied it was so, from the 
grance! He inhaled it asthough it were the | hot and narrow limits of his dungeon, which 
breath of continued life. And there was a 


were so diminished that he could neither 
freshness in the landscape and in the rippling 


stand up or lie down at full length. But his 
of the calm green sea, that feil upon his with- | wasted spirits and oppressed mind no longer 
ered heart like dew upon the parched earth. 


struggled within him. He was past hope, 

Ifow he gazed, and panted, and still clung to | and fear shook him no more. Happy if thus 
his hold! sometimes hanging by one hand, | revenge had struck its final blow; for he had 
metimes by the other, and then grasping | fallen beneath it almost unconscious of a pang. 
the bars with both, as loth to quit the smiling 


But such lethargy of the soul, after such an 
paradise outstretched before him ; till exhaus- | excitement of its fiereest passions, had enter- 
ted, and his hands:swollen and benumbed, he 


ed into the diabolical calculations of Tolfi; 
dropped helpless down, and lay stunned for a | and the fell artificer of his designs had imag- 
considerable time by the fall. 


ined a counteracting device. 


The tolling of an enormous bell struck upon 
the ears of Vivenzio! He started. It beat 
but once. ‘The sound was so close and stun- 
ning, that it seemed to shatter his very brain, 
while it entered through the rock passages 
like reverberating peals of thunder. This 
was followed by a sudden crash of the roofs 
and walls, as if they were about to fall upon 
and close around kim at once.  Vivenzio 
screamed, an] instinctively put forth his arms, 
as though Be had a giant's strength to hold 
them back. They had moved nearer to him, 
and were now motionléss. Vivenzio looked 
up, and saw the roof’ almost touching his head, 
even ashe sat cowering beneath it; and he telt 
that a farther movement of but a few inches 
must commence the frightful operation. Rous- 
ed as he had been, he now gasped for breath. 
Hlis body shook violently—he was bent near- 
ly double. His hands rested upon the wall, 
and his feet were drawn under him to avoid 
the pressure in front. Thushe remained for 
more than an hour, when the deafening bell 
beat again, and again there came the crash 
of horrid death. But the*concussion was se 
great that it struck Vivenzio down. As he 
lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the bell beat 
loud and frequent—crash succeeded crash— 
and on, and on, and on came the mysterious 
engine of death, till Vivenzio’s smothering 
groans were heard no more! He was horri- 
bly crushed by the ponderous roof and co!lap» 
ing sides—and the flattening bier was his 
iron shroud ! 


THE BUCCANEER. 
The following tale, which is founded on fact, 
is from the forthcoming velume entitled 
Sketches and Scenes of Sea Life, by an Am- 
erican Naval Officer. 

The grey mist was gradually dispersing 
from off the point of Cape San Antonio, when 
a British cruizer was to be seen laying off and 
on under easy sail, awaiting the sun's dough- 
ty force to clear up the fog off this low land. 
ler intention was evidently to search 
this den of piracy and murder, as she had been 
there all night, using every precaution to el- 


a | observation, by extinguishing all her 
fumbles in the garment for some weapon of fore him, the visible semblance of a funeral | 


lights except her bianacle, which was snugly 
enveloped by a flood of canvass, to prevent its 
feeble rays illuminating her position or betray- 
ing themselves to the wretches they were in 
search of. ‘“ Mast-head there,” said the ofti- 
cer of the deck, (who was a mate, witha short 
tin japaned speaking trumpet in his hand, 
much scratched and decorated with sea em- 
blems, such as foul anchors, &c. &c. the work 
no doubt of an idle hour so often occurring to 
a deck officer in these hot climes,) “ can you 
see the vessel round the Cape yet?” “ Yes 
Sir, yes!” was the reply. “ Then how does 
she bear?” “ About three points under our 
lee!” “Very well, come down from aloft, 
and lend a hand to work ship.” 

This cruizer, I stated, wasa British vessel ; 
her rig was that of a cutter, and her name 
the Grecian; her force was four guns, and 
crew consisted of forty men and officers—al\ 
told. ‘The Buccaneer of modern days, or ra- 
ther Pirate, then in sight and at anchor, was 
the celebrated Sarragosiana, a large topsail 
schooner, mounting one long heavy pivot-gun, 
with a crew of ninety of the most cruel and 
determined murderers that the records of pi- 
racy contain any account of. She had long 
waged a war of extermination on the traders 
of those seas, and in some cases had even au- 
daciously exchanged shots with cruizers, and 
put them at defiance by her almost supernat- 
ural speed. The Grecian, her antagonist, 
was, on the contrary, rather a dull sailer, and 
it was only in the continuance of the then ex- 
isting calm any hope of capturing this formid- 
able freebooter seemed probable. All hands 
shorten sail, ahoy!’’ resounded from the throat 
of a rough honest boatswain and his mate-- 
and the sails of the cutter were quickly brail- 
ed up and hauled down. “ Get ovt the sweeps, 
and run in the guns clear for sweeping ; hur- 
ry, and get grummets on!” The order wax 
obeyed with alacrity, and, ere the land was 
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perceptibly clear of the morning's misty veil, 
the cutter moved at a rapid rate, propelled by 
the pipings and cheering efforts of as lively a 
crew ase’er graced the decks of a man-of-war. 
“ Give way, my bullies, and we’)l get the fox 
out of his hole before breakfast--and give 
Gallows point such a decoration as it has ne- 
ver had! Give way and they are ours ;” ex- 
claimed the commander, encouraging the ex- 
ertions of his men. ‘Mind your helm and 
keep her N, E., that will run us clear of the 
Cape’sshoals, sir,” said the Captain to his ex- 
ecutive officer: “Aye, aye,sir.” By this time 
thesun was out, and the fog broke and scat- 
tered itself in small columns around the un- 
dergrowth of the Cape and hedge of the hor- 
izon, rendering plainly visible the object of 
their search—the daring Sarragosiana—then 
deliberately weighing anchor, and with part 
of her men aloft casting loose her sails. ‘The 
spot she chose for her temporary harbor was 
a small nook or bay, so hemmed in by shoals 
that the only eutlet was through the narrow 
channel the Grecian was then entering by, 
so that no probability existed of their getting 
away from them in the minds of these hardy 
Britons. “ Unbecket your grummets—lay in 
your sweeps, and run out your guns,” cried 
the ofticers—*“ And pipe to quarters, Mr. Ca- 
tharpin.” ‘I'he order was obeyed, and the 
men mustered at their respective guns. “ Lay 
off your aprons and out tompions--ram home 
a grist of grape extra for those fellows, they 
like forced meat balls better than cold rolls— 
prick your cartridges—-prime—cock your locks 
—-stand by. Second Captain,”—*Sir”’— 
‘thandle your matches—are they lit?”—* Yes, 
sir.”—* ‘Then mind, when the order is given 
to fire, you apply them—I don’t like to trust 
to a flint.” Aye, aye, sir.” By this time 
the vessels were both fast closing, the pirate 
having got completely under weigh with the 
foresail hanging in the bruils, so as to fight 
their Long Tom. The Grecian hoisted her 
jib and hauled out her mainsail, which brailed 
up (in the place of lowering like most sloops) 
and was laying off and on the mouth of this 
channel, waiting her antagonist, whose inten- 
tions bespoke contempt of her, and her pre- 
ventive powers. Hoist our colors sir,” said 
the English commander, “ and give her a gun 
across the fore foot, she may be a Spanish cruis- 
er.” “ Aye, aye, sir;” and the weather bow 
gun rung a wide reveillie on the placid sea, 
while the shot hissing and tapping the water, 
dashed the briny wave, and struck under the 
Pirate’s bow, on her deck in glittering spray. 
The wind from the N. and E. had now com- 
menced,—and first favoring the Pirate, she 
luffed, and brought the Long Tom to bear on 
theGrecian. A bright flash,a crash—and the 
Pirate’s iron messenger of death preceded 
the loud report of their thirty-two, for such 
was their gun’s calibre, and cut away the jib 
stay, and crippled the mast-head of the cutter. 
“ Ready ? ready?! all ready sir!” “ Fire.”— 
And British sailors taught the bold outlaws 
they ever knew how to return such marine 
civilities; a caraje was heard, and she fired 
agein, and slew some four poor fellows on the 

recian’s deck, and wounded several others. 
“Load and fire my lads, briskly, give her mar- 
iners a touch of musketry,” exclaimed the 
captain, and the battle waxed close and warm. 
“Mr. Catharpin,” said the sailing-master, 
get a runner on the end of the fore-stay, and 
house it up for the present: sail-trimmers haul 
in that main-sheet and drop the peak of the 
mainsail,” which was soon done, and the men 
ordered to their gunsagain. “ Give her lan- 
guage my lads” —“aye, aye.” “Bravely done, 
cheer, hurrah, shouted the British tars, as the 
fore-mast of the pirate, tottering, fell over the 
bows, declared they had them at their mercy. 
For a moment or so a death-like stillness pre- 
yailed on both sides, and a crowd of men on 
the schooner’s decks, with hatchets, cutting 
away the rigging that held the wreck of the 
fore-mast alongside, shewed they were gett- 
ing it clear of their long gun for further hos- 
tile purposes.—* A good aim my livelies, aim- 
ong those red shirts—ready, fire,”—and the 


Grecian’s last broadside carried death to at 
least twenty of these desperadoes, of whose 
bodies some in agony were hurled on the wa- 
ter, dyeing it with their blood ; and others 
dropt lifeless across the head rails, with their 
hands hanging down like fenders over her 
bows:—this was the home thrust of the Gre- 
cian’ssuccess. The pirate propelled sideways 
by the sea breeze, fell along side of the Gre- 
cian, and the-Britons, headed by their brave 
captain, boarded this common enemy. ‘The 


land back to their vessel, leaving some eight 
or ten wounded and dead of their numbers on 
the Pirate’s deck,—“ Rally, boys, rally,—at 
it again.”—And they reboarded the pirates, 
who now gave way,—* Down, you son of a 
gun, kill him;’’—resounded from tar to tar as 
they hacked and hewed their way through 
the motley groupe of their antagonists crew. 
On one side of the deck lay a British sailor 
with his head cleft by a sabre, struggling with 
a wounded pirate, whose wrist he held, whilst 
with his belt-knife, dull, and his strength al- 
most gone, he sawed its blunt edge across the 
pirate’s throat,—and theseveral arteries gush- 
ed their crimson streams in streaks over this 
sailor’s arm. At last victory was given to 
the just, and the surviving twenty-five, on 
their bended knees, and earnest supplication, 
were granted quarters by their conquerors, 
whose force was less than their own, having 
lost fifteen killed and many wounded in this 
sanguinary encounter. “Where is your cap- 
tain?” Esta aquie,” said several, pointing 
to a thick set man who lay dead a-cross the 
breech of the long gun. “ Estajest el Capitan 
que fue Senior,” cried all of the Pirates: —he 
was no doubt a brave fellow in a bad cause, 
and on the waist-band of his duck trowsers 
was written Mitchell; but no further could 
they glean of their prisoners, who, after they 
had confined them in irons, and buried their 
dead, as well as their own, they secured their 
fore stay and rove fresh geer, took her in tow 
and proceeded on to Jamaica with the largest 
pivate prize that had been captured for many 
years in those seas. The twenty-five prison- 
ers were condemned and executed on Gallows 
Point, Old Port Royal. And never since has 
the world been troubled with the bloody de- 
tailsof the Pirate or Buccaneer Mitchel]—the 
action Jasted for one hour and a half—the 
greatest part of the time nearly within pistol 
shot. 


Specimen of tlood’s Annual for 183i. 
DOMESTIC ASIDES. 
OR, TRUTH IN PARENTHESIS, 
“{ really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs. Skinner! 
I have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner !) 


“ Your daughters, too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painter’s easels ! 

Come here and kiss the infant, dears, 
(And give it, p'rhaps, the measles !) 

“ Your charming boys, I see are home 
From Reverend Mr, Russel’s: 

*T was very kind to bring them both 
(What boots for my new Brussels !) 

* What! little Clara left at home! 

Well now J call that shabby ; 

I should have loved to kiss her so— 

(A flabby, dabby, babby !) 

“ And Mr. 8. I hope he’s well, 

Ah! though he lives so handy, 

He never now drops in to sup— 

(The better for our brandy !) 

“ Come. take a seat—I Jong to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage; 

You’re come, of course, to spend the day— 
(Thank heav’n I hear the carriage !) 

“ What! must you go? next time I hope 
You'll give me longer measure ; 
Nay—TI shall see you down the stairs, 
(With most uncommon pleasure!) 
“Good bye! good bye! remember all, 
Next time you'll take your dinners ! 
(Now, David, mind I’m not at home 


In future to the Skinners ‘”) 


pirates fought, and owing to their still supe- | 
rior numbers, foreed the brave tars of old Eng- | 


THE GATHDERIR. . 
TH FIRST OF APRIL, 

OR ALL FOOLS DAY. 
“ The first of April, some do say, 
Is set apart for all fools day ; 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor |, nor they themselves do know ; 
But on this day are people sent 
On purpose for pure merriment; 
And, though this day is known before, 
Yet frequently there is great store 
Of these forgetfuls to be found, 
Who’re sent to dance Moll Dixon's round. , 
And, having tried each shop and &tall, 
And disappointed at them all, 
At last some tell them of the cheat, , 
Then they return from the pursuit, 
And straightway home they run, 
While others laugh at what is done. 
But ‘tis a thing to be disputed, 
Which is the greatest fool reputed, 
The man that innocently went, 
Or he that him designedly sent.” 
The modern fooleries on the first of April, 
so well described in the above quotation from 
Poor Robin’s Almanack for the year 1760, are 
of very doubtful origin. ‘The most generally 
received opinion is, that April Fool’s Day 1s 
but a corruption of Auld, or All Fool’s Day ; 
and that it is borrowed from the Roman “Fes- 
tum Fatuorum,” Feast of Fools, a fool’s holi- 
day, which was introduced with the view of 
ridiculing both the old Roman Saturnalia and 
the Druidica! rites. This feast of fools had 
the intended effect ; and contributed, perhaps, 
more to the extermination of those heathens 
than all the collateral aid of fire and sword, 
neither of which was spared in the persecu- 
tion of them. ‘Ths French have their All 
Fool's Day, and call the person imposed upon, 
an April Fish, (poisson d’Avril) which Bellen- 
ger endeavors to explain by saying, that the 
word poisson is corrupted, through the igno- 
rance of the people, from “passion.” He 
says, length of time has almost totally defa- 
ced the original intention, which was to com- 
memorate the passion of our Saviour, that 
took place about this time of the year; and 
that as the Jews sent the son of man back- 
wards and forwards to torment him—that is, 
from Ananias to Caiphas, Pilate, Herod, and 
afterwards back to Pilate, this ridiculous, or 
rather impious custom, took its rise, by which 
we send from one place to another such per- 
sons as we think proper objects of our ridi- 
cule. Dr. Pegge accounts for it in this way: 
the year formerly began, as to some purposes, 
and in some respects on the 25th of March, 
which was supposed to be the incarnation of 
our Lord: and it is certain that the com- 
mencement of the new year, at whatever 
time that was supposed to be, was always es- 
teemed a high festival. Now, great festivals 
were usually attended with an octave—that 
is, they were wont to continue eight days, of 
which the first and the last were the princi- 
pal; and you will find the first of April is the 
octave of the 25th of March, and the close or 
ending, consequently, of that feast, which 
was both the festival of the annunciation and 
of the new year. Hence as I take it, it be- 
came a day of extraordinary mirth and festiv- 
ity, especially among the lower sorts, who 
are apt to pervert and make bad use of insti- 
tutions which at first might be very laudable 


’Twas on the morn when April doth appear, 
And wets the primrose with its maiden tear; 
*Pwas on the morn when laughing Folly rules, 
And calls her sons around and dubs them fools, 
Bids them be bold, some untried path explore, 
And do such deeds as fools ne’er did before. 
The custom prevails in Sweden, as we 
learn from Toveen’s Voyage to China; and 
in Lisbon, as we are informed by Mr. Southey, 


‘in his Letters from Spain and Portugal, they 


play the fool on the Sunday and Monday pre- 
ceding Lent. 


THe Bear.—T wo men, neighbors, 
in the District of Maine, (some years since) 
had been in the woods during the day, and 
returning towards evening, when within a 
mile of their homes, observed a large Bear 
making directly for one of them, and to avoid 
his grasp he dodged behind a sizeable tree, 
the Bear sprang and clasping his fore paws 
around the tree, the man immediately seized 
them and held him fast. After a consultation 
how they should despatch the Bear, it was 
agreed the man who was at liberty should 
proceed home, obtain an axe, return immedi- 
ately and despatch him. The man arrived 
home, related the situation of their neighbor 
to his wife and his plan for killing the Bear 
—hut not being much in a hurry, directed his 
wife to prepare supper, and he would take 
some before he started, which was according- 
ly done. After supper was over, and he ta- 
king several turns from the tire to the door 
and from the door to the fire and lounging a 
while, concluded he would go to bed early 
and be stirring by times in the morning and 
release his friend. Morning arrived, the axe 
got in readiness, he then tells his wife he be- 
lieved he would have his breakfast before he 
went—breakfast being over and several small 
chores done about the house, he leisurely 
shoulders his axe and shortly finds his friend 
in the same position very patiently holding 
the Bear and waiting his return. On his ap- 
proaching near the spot and just raising the 
axe to give the mortal blow, his friend says 
stop, I have suffered enough holding the 
Bear, you come and take my place and let me 
have the satisfaction of killing him. This 
was readily assented to, and the man after 
being released, and his neighbor in the situa- 
tion that he had been, shou!ders the exe and 
walks off, leaving his friend in full possession 
of the Bear in his turn. 


Inptan Anecporr.—The following anee- 
dote has often been related to us, and of the 
truth of it we are entirely satisfied. In 1708 
the Indians made a descent upon Haverhill, 
Mass. A severe and bloody struggle took 
place between them and the villagers,in which 
thirty or forty were killed on beth sides. Du- 
ring the early part of the attack, an Indian 
entered a house, occupied only by an elderly 
lady, who was busily engaged in making soap. 
The savage burst open the door and sprang 
forward with his tomahawk uplifted, when 
the old lady saluted his full in the face,with 
a ladle full of the boiling liquid. The Indi- 
an yelled with agony, and a repetition of the 
dose compelled him to seek safety in flight. 
The white captive, who were carried off by 
the savages stated on their return, that the 
poor Indian died of his scalding, after endu- 


in themselves. 

The custom which at present prevails in 
England en this day, is noticed in the Spec- 
tator as consisting i sending persons on what | 
is cdlled sleeveless errands—such as for the 
history of Eve’s iother, for pigeon’s milk, 
and on other similarly ridyeulous commissions. 

In Ward’s “ War of the Elements,” Lon- 
don 1708, in his epitaph on the French pro- 
phet who was to make his resurrection the 
25th of May, Le says— 

On the first of April had the scene been laid, 
ishould have laugh’d to haveseen the living made 
Such April fools and biockheads by the dead. 

Goldsmith in his “Vicar of Wakefield,” 

speaks of rustics who showed their wit on 


the firet of April: 


ring for a few days the taunts of his compan- 
ions for being defeated by an “ Englishman's 
squaw.” 


Soon after Col. Crocket’s first appearance 
at Washington, being a new member from 
Tennessee, he arrived at the Palace by invi- 
tation of the President. The Colonel lived 
over the mountains, and champaign and olives 
were entirely new to him; but he however 
soon got a taste of them. “Mr. President,” 
said the Colonel, “Tf like your cider very 
much, but | wish I may be shot (taking an 
olive from his mouth) if I can eat your 
pickles.” 


Simplicity.— Simplicity is often the cloak of evil 
as well as the robe of virtue. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER. 
NO. 3. 

A startling rap at the street door, a few eve- 
nings ago, roused me from a comfortable cir- 
cle of friends with whom the hours flew by 
on silken wingy, and I got up hastily, vexed 
at the rudeness of the unwelcome summons. 
On opening the door, a shivering object pre- 
sented itself to my view in the shape of a boy 
not more than seven years old, who held out 
a small basket for “something to eat.” ‘The 
night was blustering and tempestuous, and 
the snow flew fast and thick into my face as 
I stood upon the door; so, suspecting him to 
be an impostor, and feeling a desire to look 
with some scrutiny into the character of the 
applicant, and to ascertain his merits as a de- 
serving beggar, I called him in. One of my 
companions joined in the enquiry, and the boy 
was made to empty his basket on the floor, a 
newspaper having first been spread to receive 
its contents. Everything in the shape of cook- 
ed food was turned out, collected by begging 
at an hundred houses in a single afternoon.— 
A small bottle also made its appearance, the 
contents of which were found to be rum, pro- 
cured by this infant tippler to swallow as his 
appetite required! On questioning him close- 
ly, he said he was employed as a regular beg- 
gar; that he had been so employed for two 
years; that he had no parents nor relations ; 
that he was forced out at an early hour by his 
master, whose treatment of him was barba- 
rous in the extreme, frequently inflicting the 
severest punishment whenever he came home 
empty-handed. He said, (and tears dropped 
from the eyes of the degraded and truly pitiable 
- as he spoke) that he disliked the life he 
led, and would gladly abandon it, but that he 
knew not how to make his escape. 

His master had eleven boys employed as 
regularly hired beggars, whose instructions 
were not limited to merely asking, but exten- 
ded to authorising them to take whatever ar- 
ticles they met with, when a chance presen- 
ted of escaping with them undetected. As 
the poor lad was shivering with cold, his 
meagre clothing but half protecting him from 
the inclemency of the weather, and as he said 
ke had not eaten a warm meal for many 
months, I took him out into the kitchen, and 
had a comfortable supper soon snioking on 
the table. His infantile eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the sight, though the cheerful 
scene around him failed to banish from his 
sickly looking face the expression of want 
and misery he had solong been accustomed to 
assume. It had in fact,from long habit, become 
almost natural. His meal ended, we drew 
from him the most minute particulars of his 
history—the history, alas! of too many in so 
wealthy and benevolent a community. Of 
his origin he knew nothing. He was brought 
up by a woman whom he called aunt, and 
lived with her until an artful man seduced 
him into the business of a beggar, by the 
yenine of a few pennies and sweetmeats.— 

e was next told that his aunt was dead, and 
threats of severe punishment were made, if 
he ever frequented or even approached the 
neighborhood where she lived. He was in- 
structed to beg upon a certain walk or dis- 
trict, of the city, to steal whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented, and to return so soon as his 
basket was filled. A new disguise was put 
upon him, and his young lips were taught to 
whine forth a tale of sorrow well calculated 
to impose upon the mass of servants from 
whom he usually received the crumbs which 
fell alike from the r man and the rich 
man’s table. Ten other boys had been pro- 
cured by the same unfeeling master, most of 
whom he contrived to retain by working on 
their tender minds with promises and threats, 
while the rest were actually hired out by 
their still more degraded parents, who re- 
ceived the weekly earnings of their neglect- 
ed offspring. 


overrun by companions too loathsome to be 
dreamed of. 


til the precepts of vice instilled into their 
minds by the tyrant who commanded them, 
were followed by practices shocking to con- 
template in beings of so tender an age.— 
Drunkenness and profanity came in to swell 
the catalogue, being the cheapest and most 
attainable. In short, little of the crimes pos- 
sible to be committed by children, were un- 
_known to,or unpractised by them. ‘The moni- 
tions of the voice of conscience were unheard, 
because their very infancy had been directed 
in the paths of wickedness, before that silent, 
yet audible witness had éver visited the 
hearts of those who knew not what virtue 
was. No tender mother watched over the 
dawning faculties of their uninstrueted minds, 
and infused the principles of virtue while she 
nursed them onward to a full developement 
of their capacities. Not even a friend was 
left to them—their whole existence was a 
dreary blank, oppressing them with its degra- 
ding monotony, and sinking them lower, as 
they grew older, in the blackest depths of 
human abasement. 

How can the reader credit me in my nar- 
rative? Wall any one believe that such enor- 
mities are perpetrated in the city they inhab- 
it, and will those, who, most happily, reside in 
towns and villages, give credence to a tale 
which has never before been told them! The 
first are ignorant indeed of what is passing 
at their very thresholds, though many are 
aware already that the picture | havedrawn 
is not toohighly colored. Of the latter, truth, 
come when it will, always comes with start- 
ling force on those who least expected its 
disclosure. In acity combining the elements 
of much that is bad, with all that is good, as 
does Philadelphia, why should deeds like this 
be unheard of, or only ideal! A part of ev- 
ery community exists by preying on the 
wants and weaknesses of the other, in all the 
endless variety of plans which vicious lazi- 
ness has ever had the ingenuity to invent.— 
The stolen children, carried about by beggars 
in many European cities, as fit inducives of 
charity, are scarcely more monstrous than 
what I relate. 

My feelings had become so deeply interest- 
ed in the narrative of the poor victim before 
me, that I resolved to ascertain the truth of 
what he had disclosed, and if possible to 
snatch him from the certain road to infamy 
he had been pursuing. I threw on my over- 
coat and sallied forth, leading my young guide 
by the hand, and assisting him through the 
high snow-drifts which obstructed our pro- 
gress at every step. After a laborious walk 
of more than an hour, in the course of which 
we threaded many narrow, and to me un- 
known lanes and alleys, we came in front of 
a large, ricketty, and truly gloomy looking 
frame building, situated in—but I forbear de- 
scribing the spot, as a new tenant now occu- 
pies the premises, and as little or no good can 
result from being so minute. A lamp was 
burning near the window of the lower story, 
to serve as a beacon to the crowd of misera- 
ble objects who thronged to that receptacle of 
every thing debased and vile, and as we ap- 
proached, the sound of many voices within 
arrested my attention. I walked up cautious- 
ly, and discovered that the room contained a 
dozen people, male and female, who appeared 
to be purchasing some strange commodity of 
a man seated behind, a low counter or desk, 
with a pair of scales in his hand. I paused 
to he assured of what I saw, when my little 
companion said in a low whisper, “ That is 
master behind the counter—he is selling the 
victuals we beg for.” I stepped back, stag- 
gered by this intelligence, for he had not pre- 
viously communicated the reason of his mas- 


ter’s employing so — beggars like him- 
= nor how he disposed of the fruits of their 
labor. 


gle room at the house of their master, two, | the group with keen and absorbing attention. 
three, and even four in a bed, covered and | A mingled mass of beings whose appearance 
| baffles al] attempt at description, some having 
Temptations innumerable were | barely clothes enough to hide their naked- 
constantly presented to their acceptance, un- | ness, were purchasing with a few guilt-got- 


ten coppers, the promiscuous offals of all the 
kitchens in the city! Never did I behold a 
spectacle so new to me, and at the same mo- 
ment productive of such vague but une- 
quivocal impressions of the horrors which 
exist within the very borders of the city of 
my birth. One object came inas ancther de- 
parted, threw down a few cents upon the 
counter, and after swallowing a glass of 
strong drink, left the room with a few pounds 
of the heterogeneous mixture, tied up in a 
handkerchief, or carried off in the open hand 
to devour by the way. Never can | forget 
the feelings which that scene occasioned.— 
How few there are who could have imagined 
that a traffic of the kind was carried on in 
Philadelphia. 

Having fully gratified my curiosity, and 
feeling not a little timorous at being surroun- 
ded by a community of that description in a 
remote and unknown cranny of the suburbs, 
I hastened back to my own house, satisfied 
with the full but painful confirmation of the 
poor boy's simple story. That boy was taken 
with me also, nor was he permitted to return 
again to his iniquitous oppressor. Measures 
of an active character were instantly adopted 
to break up and totally annihilate the infa- 
mous trade that had been so long pursued ; 
the children were sent back to their degraded 
parents, and those who had none to claim 
them, were received into a charitable asylum, 
under whose fostering care they may come 
forth honorable and virtuous members of so- 
ciety. The little orphan whose chance knock 
at the street door has been the instrument of 
providence in effecting all this reformation, 
is now my own adopted child, and sits beside 
me while I write, a bible in his hand, uncon- 
scious of the subject which has occupied my 


pen. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


A TRIP FROM PITTSBURGH 
TO PHILADELPHIA. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 

The western man who has been absent from 
Philadelphia as long as I had been, will be as- 
tonished at the improvements which haye been 
introduced during the last thirty years, and how 
money could be procured to complete them.— 
He will find during that small space of time, 
that besides many supurb edifices, of a public 
and private nature, every street and passage in 
the whole city, and even its environs, has been 
paved in one regular and convenient style, at an 
expense equal in value to the whole dominions 
of some soverign princes. 

Public structures of grandeur never indicate 
poverty. After transac‘ing some private busi- 
ness, I went the round of the noble public in- 
stitutions, These surely are unrivalled by any 
in America; taken as an harmonicus whole, 
they reflect great credit on the inhabitants. But 
how to enumerate them is the question—the 
very catalogue will, I am afraid, occupy my 
present chapter. Those only which I visited 
myself shall here be noted. The Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital—the immense Alms House—the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb—the Widow’s 
Asylum—the Orphan Asylum—the Children’s 
Asylum attached to the Alms House—the Athe- 
neum—the Philadelphia Library—the United 
States Bank, the handsomest building in Amer- 
ica beyond any question—the United States 
Mint, the old and new buildings—the Naval 
Asylum—the Museum—the Navy Yard—the 
ever memorable State-house—the Franklin 
Institute—-the three Theatres—-the public schools 
—the Shelter for colored children—Girard’s 


Banking House, formerly that of the old United 


—Christ Church—St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. 
Stephen’s, St. James’s, &c. &c. My list is grow- 
ing so fast upon my hands that I must stop. I 
found but few steeples—just the same number 
are now in existence as when I last visited the 
city, which yet does not merit the reproach con- 
tained in Swift's lines on the town of Carlow: 

High church and low steeple, 

Dirty town and proud people, 

The taste of a nation is discovered by the 
style of their public buildings; they rise and 
subside together. Elegance in architectare 
originates from the people,although Inigo Jones, 
or Sir Christopher Wren, may stand at their 
head. A genius can only express what others 
wish to be expressed. Gouod sense and good 
taste are in some measure the portion of every 
person; he may improve them by cultivation, 
like the flowers in his garden, or if neglected, 
like them, they run wild; but in either case 
there will be a difference, according to the dif- 
ference of the soil. The public buildings of 
Philadelphia are beautiful. They are an honor 
to the taste of the people, and will be remarked 
with pleasure by the stranger. 

I have said that the Bank of the United 
States is the handsomest building in America, 
and in this opinion I am supported by that of 
most men of taste who have seen it. Some go 
further and tind few or none in Europe to rival 
it in classical simplicity and elegance. Its on- 
ly defect is in its position, which is so pent up 
by the surrounding houses, that a design seems 
to have existed to squeeze it into as narrow a 
compass as possible. This however, was una- 
voidable, as at the time of its erection the 
owners of the property adjoining refused to 
sell at a fair price. The interior of the build- 
ing possesses little to recommend it to my eye; 
but I dare venture to say that to some, the piles 
of dollars, and the drawers full of good hun- 
dred dollar bills, are more tempting than the 
immovable walls without. It is much to be re- 
gretted that an institution so ably managed, and 
which saves to the government as well as to the 
people, immense sums annually, should have 
fallen under the displeasure of the President.— 
Though a Jackson man myself, I am in this op- 
posed to the Executive, and hope yet to see a 
change effected in his views. 

Of the Pennsylvania Hospital you have pro- 
bably never heard any person speak, but in 
terms of praise. Every thing is conducted on 
a liberal footing, but the number of persons ac- 
commodated. It is clean and neat—a model, 
as it deserves to be, for others which have been 
erected in various parts of the Union. And 
yet to be candid, when I was informed that the 
whole family, including 2 great number of nur- 
ses, two resident physicians, superintendants, 
and supernumeraries, only amounted to about 
three hundred, I was greatly surprised and 
shocked. The institution is extremely wealthy 
—evidence enough exists in the fact, indepen- 
dently of the immensely valuable real estate 
lying vacant, but which might be turned to ae- 
count. Since leaving the city I was rejoiced to 
see in your valuable paper a notice that some 
parts of these vacant lots were to let for build- 
ing, and I judge of course that an effort is 
about to be made to increase the benefits of the 
Hospital to greater numbers. After I had visi- 
ted the deplorable Alms House, my heart was 
sickened to think how many miserable beings 
had gone to their last homes from its walls,with 
but the semblance of nursing which they might 
have enjoyed in one of the great halls of its 
neighbor, the Hospital. Years have rolled on, 
and hundreds have died without proper treat- 


ment, who ought to have participated in the 
bounty designed for them. The city has quad- 
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rapled in population since the Hospital was 
erected—its rea] estate has increased enormous- 
ly in value, and if funds cannot be obtained 
otherwise to nurse the increase of cases, the in- 
stitution should ge further out of town to get a 
cheaper location. But the remedy is in the 
power of the managers—let them send their in- 
sane patients to an asylum in the eountry, sell 
a part at least of their real estate, as it is said 
they propose, and take under their admirable 
eare twice or thrice as many as they now do.— 
‘The public voice should demand it. These, 
Mr. Editor, are the opinions of a plain western 
countryman, expressed as mildly as I could 
bring my pea to indite them. I trust they will 
not bring a nest of hornets about your ears. 

West's picture, in the rear of the Hospital, I 
was gratified to learn, continues to yield a rev- 
enue in addition to the expenses of maintaining 
adoor keeper. It isa noble picture, worthy of 
the gift of our immortal countryman, whose 
friendship in younger life it was my privilege to 
enjoy. I passed two whole hours in gazing on 
this wonderful production of the pencil, and 
left it not ha!f satisfied—but my time did not 
admit of a longer stay. Permit me here to close 
this chapter with due acknowledgements for 
the flattering reception you gave my first. com- 
munication. 


ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


Tue Jew anv tue Curistian.—The vast num- 
ber of causes which pass before our Aldermen, 
open to the ebserver who is in the habit of at- 
tendence, a variety of characters, and show him 
how they are influenced by their different reli- 
gions. Out of the four practised in the world, 
I have seen many causes, in which Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Pagans were concerned, but I cannot 
recollect one of a Mahomedan cast. This may 
be owing to situation, for human nature is the 
game; the Massulman only differs a little from 
climate, and a little more from education. We 
have abundant authority for believing that eve- 
ry people are tinctured with a principle of de- 
yotion of one kind or otlier; that even the Pa- 
gans have their temples, and their objects of 
worship. These infidels are the most numerous 
among us; their temple is the tavern, and their 
idol is rum. We have no worshippers more at- 
tentive, nor need we wonder, for it is a duly to 
worship the idol, But as no religion can be 
conducted without expense, and as these devo- 
tees often show an unwillingness to pay their 
share, application is frequently made to the 
amaller courts te enforce the demand for a drink 
of blue ruin, 

The Jews are a united body, and seem to re- 
tain but one maxim, to hold the utmost venera- 
tion for the ceremonial law, and the art of get- 
ting money. But the Christians are divided in- 
to many classes; some of them have been as 
inveterate against each other as any of the 
three religions have been against them. It is 
pleasing to observe however, that as the world 
grows older, this animosity wears off, though it 
is not yet extinguished. In every one of the 
Christian professions we find men of upright 
conduct, whose consciences will not allow them 
to venture beyond the bounds of justice, who 
fear an oath, and who, in going to law, only 
wish for justice; but a much greater number 
view things ina different light ; they may value 
religion, but interest lies nearest the heart.— 
Touch the property, the mask falls off, and we 
behold the man. Nothing would be more com- 
mon than for two antagonists to swear directly 
against each other, if it were allowed. 

A Christian sued one of the children of Isra- 
el, and at the hearing, desired the Alderman, 
with a significant smile, to observe that his an- 
agonist wasa Jew. The Alderman, in return, 


desired him to take notice, that the declaration 
did not operate against the, Jew, but against 
himseii—that he was confined to the action 
brought before him, and left the religion to the 
man. The Christian was a jeweller, and the 
parties had agreed, that he should buy a watch 
of the Jew, value fifteen dollars, and pay him 
in stone breast-pins, When the Christian sup- 
posed the Jew had sold the breast-pins, he sued 
him for ten dollars as an overcharge for the 
watch, which he said had been valued at five 
dollars. No evidence appeared. The watch 
was produced—it seemed modern, but the Al- 
derman was not a judge of its value. On the 
other side a witness for the Jew declared that 
the workmanship was extremely bad—that the 
breast-pins fell to pieces without wearing, and 
that he could sell better at fifty per cent under 
the price. 

The opinion of the Magistrate was in sub- 
stance, that perhaps the case was that of a Jew 
and a Christian, who not having the fear of any 
religion before their eyes, strive which shall 
over-reach the other. Trade is the most disre- 
putable part of commerce—each side promises 
to charge the money price, but neither performs 
it. No man will barter away his goods if he 
can dispose of them for money ; but detective 
articles rarely find a better market. He cheats, 
expecting to be cheated. Had the Jew or the 
Christian received the other’s property, and re- 
fused to deliver his own, payment would of 
course have been enforced. But as each saw, 
received, and approved the purchase, each ful- 
filled his bargain, conséquently nothing can lie 
against the one more than the other. ‘The par- 
ties were dismissed, and left to cultivate their 
talents for cheating. 


Tue Boarper.—Nothing quickens a man’s 
sight like interest, and nothing blinds him so 
much, He sends up a keen look to profit, as 
his grand luminary, but it dazzles him so that 
he cannot see the road to justice. T, S——. 
boarded with W. B. W. at two dollars a week. 
During the connection he was absent a fortnight 
in the country, with his relatives. W. charged 
four dollars for the two weeks, which S. thought 
unreasonable. The parties first flew in a pas- 
sion, and then flew to an Alderman, who deci- 
ded the matter on the following principle.— 
“Such a debt may be just or not, according to 
the original contract. If S. boarded by the 
year, no deduction can be made for the absence 
of a few weeks, because the lesser time is lost in 
the greater. If the agreement was made by 
the week, no allowance can be made during his 
absence for days; a boarder by the day is not 
allowed for a meal, neither can straggling days 
be collected to form a week; but if S. boarded 
by the week, and is absent a week at one time, 
he ought not to pay for that one. The loss can 
be nothing to W., because he does not provide 
for the absent man, but would be great to S. be- 
cause he must probably return the favors of his 
relatives where he has been staying, and there- 
by must pay double. If S. pays for not eating, 
the profits of W. would be unreasonable, As 
S. boarded by the week, he must not pay for 
the two weeks in question, but as W. kept the 
lodging for his account, he must not be a loser, 
and the four dollars for board must be reduced 
to a dollar for two weeks lodging.” This deci- 
sion appeared so reasonable to both, that a re- 
conciliation was the immediate consequence, 
and §. left the office with the declaration that 
if W. would take him back, he would always 
give notice when he was about to be absent. 


An editor at Hartford, advertises Lithograph- 
ic prints of his own face for sale at his office. 
He inust be a modest man to retail such do- 
mestie wares, 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 16. 


Tue Raitway Fever.—The number of in- 
dividuals daily passing to and fro in these Uni- 
ted States, is surprisingly great. The Americans 
are indeed a locomotive people. Without pre- 
tending to accuracy, we might arrive at some- 
thing near the number of travellers in’ every 
twenty-four hours. Two hundred, on an ave- 
rage, pass between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
daily—two hundred between Philadelphia and 
New York—two hundred travel in the various 
conveyances between New York and Boston, 
and four hundred are supposed daily to ascend 
and descend the Hudson—an average of one 
hundred travel daily on the Chesapeake Bay 
and James River. At a moderate computation, 
and omitting several steam boat routes, we have 
an aggregate of eleven hundred every day, 
packed in this way on the eastern Atlantic coast. 
Those on the southern Atlantic coast may reach 
two hundred more, and the western waters ay- 
erage one thousand travellers by steam, daily 
navigating the currents of those magnificent 
rivers. Thus we have numbered twenty-three 
hundred, and calling those who are taking rides 
in stages in all the states, only seven hundred, 
we have the total of three thousand ; and multi- 
plying by three hundred days in the year as the 
travelling days, the grand total is nine Aundred 
thousand !! It is probably twice nine hundred 
thousand; but that number is sufficient to prove 
our position of locomotive propensities. 


The first mania in the country was for turn- 
pike roads—they were completed, to the great 
benefit of the country, but the stockholders al- 
most universally lost their money, and “ pikes” 
went out of fashion. The next rage was for 
canals; these have generally succeeded when 
completed, but the march of mind was too rapid 
to keep pace with the plodding of a canal, and 
railroads were invented, The mania for rail- 
roads is now about its height—Baltimore has 
projected one of such unlimited expense, that 
the calculation has been entered into to prove 
that if every house and lot, and every ship be- 
longing to the place, were sold at their present 
value, it would barely pay the cost of carrying 
the road tothe Ohio. If any doubt existed as 
to the excitement about railroads, it could have 
been removed by a view of the crowds throng- 
ing for stock to the Norristown—the West 
Chester and the Camden routes. The fever is 
so high, that a prudent man is led to believe the 
spirit of joint stock companies, so fatal in Lon- 
don, has taken possession of the public mind, 
Such excitements are always dangerous. Plans 
for railroads which never should be thought of, 
will be brought out and subscribed for to the 
benefit of a few, but the great loss of thousands. 

When railroads are fairly established, travel- 
ling will be cheaper and more expeditious. The 
number of those who leave home for excursions 
will be quadrupled, and the spectacle will final- 
ly be presented, of a travelling pupulation equal 
in numbers to the present population of the 
whole Union. It will become a fashionable and 
economical mode of life. Ladies will take their 
knitting and sewing, with a box of bread and 
cheese, and trot out to St. Louis as a pass-time. 
Gentlemen tired of home, when business is dull 
in Boston, will pack up their Ledgers and Day- 
books to post on the road, and be down to Mo- 
bile or New Orleans ina twinkling! Who doubts 
it? Let every young man about to be married, 
make a calculation for himself, and beware how 
he takes upon himself “a travelling partner.” 
Let every lady before she loses her inaepen- 
dence, ask herself how she can reconcile the 


idea of a husband who will sleep one night in 


Penobscot, the next in Cincinnati, the third in 
Charleston, the fourth in Philadelphia, and the 
fifth in a remois corner of Lake Winnipeg! It 
is a serious reflection, and we would have all 
who are about to enter into wedlock to reflect 
upon the march of locomotion. 

But all this is mere child’s-play—the next 
generation, if they do not out-march us, will 
out-sail us. They will fill up our canals, or use 
them only for fish-ponds. Railroads will expe- 
rience the fate of turnpikes, and mounting the 
air by means of steam balloons, (no improbable 
conjecture) man will circumnavigate the globe 
in less time than it takes this paper to travel to 
Ohio. The communication between Maine and 
Mexico will be as rapid as a telegraph—a war 
in Europe will be known to flour speculators in 
Baltimore in forty-eight hours—the Bulletin 
printed in Philadelphia this evening, will be read 
in New Orleans by breakfast-time to-morrow 
(if the wind is fair)—and abandoning the low 
pursuits of earth, man (and the wife will hard- 
ly stay at home) will have new pursuits, new 
sources of profit, new ideas, and following his 
natural propensities, can travel to his heart's 
content. The sun will be partially eclipsed by 
the flights of men, and it is a great chance if, 
in addition to being occasionally blown to the 
moon by the bursting of a high pressure balloon, 
the zronaut’s head is not turned, and in one of 
his excursions he will set the world in a blaze! 

By this time our readers must think we have 
taken an excursion to the moon in person, so 
dropping to the earth and its humble pursuits, 
we must fix our grappling iron upon some less 
favorite top'c. 


EncycLorepia AMERicANA.—The Fifth Vol- 
ume of this great work has just appeared. It 
comes up to the expectations formed of it by 
its friends, and will fully sustain its character 
as a truly natural work. Many of the articles 
are at this moment uncommonly acceptable, 
particularly those relating to European politics 
and statistics. The article on France embra- 
ces a mass of information never before collec- 
ted together, and brought down to the latest 
possible date. The typography of the Ency- 
clopedia is uniformly beautiful. 


The first of a series of volumes to be entitled 
“The Family Library of Health,” in which will 
be considered separately the various subjects 
connected with the preservation of Health, in 
language adapted to popular comprehension— 
will shortly be put to press, at the office of the 
Journal of Health, and the Journal of Law, No. 
108 Chesnut Street. Each volume of 18mo. 
size, will contain from 200 to 300 closely print- 
ed pages, and may be had seperately from the 
rest. 


A large he Wolf was shot in Conestoga town- 
ship, Lancaster county, Pa. last week. He had 
been in the neighborhood about three years, and 
during that time had caused the death of many 
an innocent lamb. ‘The dogs which were kept 
on the farm where he was shot, Aad become so 
familiar with him, that they would sport with 
him, as one of theirown species, and he was play- 
ing with one of them when he met his death, 


The shad fishery, says the Augusta (Geo,) 
Constitutionalist, has never been as successful 
in this quarter before; upwards of 1800 fish were 
taken in one day at the Bedford fishery not long 
since. In Savannah, tao, it is said, they have 
also been remarkably plenty. They first ap- 
peared as usual, shortly after Christmas, and 
the markets are filled with them still. 


One act of justice has certainly been done by 
the present Congress, and that it the passage of 
the bill for the relief of the Insolvent debtors of 
the United States. In the Senate, Mr. Webster 
distinguished himself as its advocate. 
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The National Gazette of this city was issued 
on Tuesday in an enlarged and improved dress. 
This Journal has now existed for eleven years, 
under the charge of the same able Editor and 
esteemed Publisher. The enlarged shect is al- 
_ together creditable ; we think it the handsomest 
daily paper now published here ; and it certain- 
ly is by far the best evening journal. With less 
to offend the taste of polite readers, the Nation- 
al Gazette has more valuable information, and its 
opinions are entitled to more weight, than usual- 
ly falls to the lot of one Editor—Mr. Walsh is 
one of the most industrious men in Philadel- 
phia. The Editor of a daily paper who dis- 
charges its duties, and fills the round of the do- 
mestic and social circle, might well be termed 
“industrious.” ‘To these labors Mr. W. super- 
adds that of the Editor of the American Quar- 
terly Review, to the pages of which he contri- 
butes much valuable original matter, and in ad- 
dition, is said to furnish the Biography of Ame- 
ricans for the Encyclopedia Americana. By 
those who only know the labor of a weekly pub- 
lication, (and they are not light,) the indefatiga- 
ble manner in which Mr. Walsh discharges his 
various duties will be fully appreciated; it is 
those only who have tried the task of writing 
constantly for an ever-devouring, always hun- 
gry press, that know its pains and perplexities, 
its anxieties and fevers. Happy are those whose 
only trouble it is to read or to leave unread, 
the productions of a pen often dipped in sorrow, 
and pointed in pain. Nothing but the encour- 
agement of a generous public would ever induce 
a man to continue at the oar of a newspaper— 
where too many.are rowing against wind & tide. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 

THE STORY OF VIRGINIA. 
The short and simple annals of the poor.—Gray. 
Ir must be fresh in the recollection of thou- 
sands of our citizens, that only a few years 
agu, the island in the river Delaware direct- 
ly opposite Philadelphia, presented nothing 
to the eye but a dead level of apparently 1r- 
reclaimable marshes, offering no inducement 
to the enterprise of man, and but few charms 
even to tlie throng of cockney sportsmen, who, 
at all seasons, infest the suburbs of the city 
in pursuit of the small game which a dense 
population has not yet succeeded in wholly 
eradicating. The tall reeds which shot up 
annually with rank luxuriance, the favorite 
resort of reed-bird and rail, were visited less 
frequently than at present, though the few 
gunners who chose to encounter their dense 
and tangled foliage, were amply rewarded by 
a harvest of game. Since then, the current 
of the river has accumulated earth and sand 
to great extent, and the spot which twenty 
years ago was little more than a floating mo- 
rags, is now a firm and compact island; in- 
creasing too, with a rapidity so alarming as 
to threaten the safe navigation of the river 
itself. A settlement has been made upon it, 
and a tavern (that invariable nucleus of a 
town) has been several years in active busi- 
ness, while a garden has been laid out, pre- 
senting a truly rural appearance in summer, 
to which hundreds of our citizens repair dai- 
ly, during the warm season, either for bathing, 
fishing, or less ratiom] amusements. In the 
hands of proper persons, a managing host and 
a thrifty housewife, it might be made a favo- 
rite watering place, or summer boarding- 
house even for our own citizens. 
In the autumn of the year 1810, a party of 
young men were engaged in beating up game 
among the reeds of the island, leaving their 
boat fastened to the shore in front of the city. 
Intent upon their sport, it was not until the 
sun had sunk behind the thick row of houses 
which lined the eastern margin of the town, 
that the young men began to think of return- 
ing home. The air was mild, and the atmos- 
phere of that delightful kind peculiar to an 
American eutumn: ..The shipping in the riv- 
er lay quietly at anchor, unruilled by a breeze, 


and the confused din of many noises from the 
great city opposite, came dull and heavy 
across the glassy bosom of the river. A large 
ship was floating down to sea with the tide, 
the English flag hanging sluggishly from the 
mast head, and as the young men observed, a 
group of two or three were standing on the 
quarter deck, engaged in watching their ap- 
proach towards the boat. The ship was drif 
ting rapidly below the city with a strong tide, 
and when the sportsmen reached their boat, 
was nearly half a mile below them As the 
first youth emerged from the high reeds, and 
stepped lazily into the batteau, something, 
lying on the back seat, attracted his attention. 
On approaching to examine it, great indeed 
was his surprise to find it a neat East India 
basket of remarkably fine workmanship, cov- 
ered with a napkin of the purest white, and 
closed at the top with a lid which fitted with 
surprising exactness. As he stood wonder- 
ing at the mysterious object before him, his 
companions reached the boat, and the young- 
est of them, Redford by name, removed the 
napkin with a hasty hand, raised up the lid, 
and uncovered to the astonished view of his 
companions, the features of a new-born fe- 
male infant, smiling in the pure sleep of heav- 
enly innocence. They ® looked up at each 
other in grave amazement at this unexpected 
discovery, each unable, in the surprise of the 
moment, to form an opinion as to the myste- 
rious origin of the helpless stranger so unex- 
pectedly entrusted to their care. But as Red- 
ford cast his eyes down the river on the for- 
eign ship above referred to, he observed a 
man upon the taffril of the vessel, waving a 
white handkerchief with unaccountable vehe- 
mence, apparently at the party in the boat.— 
He pointed his friends to observe it; and 
while they stood gazing on the fast receding 
ship, and the strange man still flourishing his 
handkerchief, the tide swept her from their 
sight as she turned a point in the river, and 
the sun hid his broad face behind the western 
hills, warning them to hasten homeward with 
their interesting charge. With that awk- 
ward tenderness which young men exhibit in 
the management of infants, the little found- 
ling was suffered to remain uncovered as they 
pushed off and rowed for the opposite shore, 
meditating on the strange termination to their 
afternoon’s adventure. How the little inno- 
cent could have been thus thrown upon their 
care, appeared to them wholly inexplicable. 
No boat was near them when they returned 
to their own, nor were they aware that any 
other individuals besides themselves were on 
the island. ‘True it was, the high reeds com- 
pletely covered from their observation the 
approach of any boat, while so intent were 
they in following their sport, that had not this 
been the case, it was quite as probable a stran- 
ger might have approached, deposited his 
charge, and escaped unnoticed. Such were 
their reflections when they landed at the 
Crooked Billet whart, the same on which 
Franklin first stepped when he came to Phil- 
adelphia, the first with hearts palpitating with 
emotions they were unable to describe, and 
the latter with others of a more certain and 
gloomy character. 

The basket and its innocent inmate were 
speedily conveyed to the parents of Redford, 
and on opening the former, a letter was dis- 
covered, stating that the babe was called Vir- 
ginia—that she was the offspring of an unfor- 
tunate marriage, her father a British officer, 
and her mother the daughter of a poor but 
honest American. A sum of money, suffi- 
cient for its immediate support, was also 
found, and a pledge was given that funds 
should be regularly remitted, directed to the 
individual who might successively fill a cer- 
tain high office in the city, concluding with 
an injunction to treat the foundling kindly, to 
educate her well, and promising that a rich 
reward should be given to whoever acted as 
parent to the infant Virginia. To this brief 
and unfeeling epistle the name of “ Angus” 
was subscribed ; but it contained no date, and 
afforded no clue by which the author could be 
traced. 


It happened unfortunately for Virginia, that 
Redford and hig companions belonged to a 
class of dissipatéd spendthrifts, who consider- 
ed their own enjoyment, and the gratification 
of their own desires, alone worthy their at- 
tention. To such, the claims of innocence 
and suffering virtue possessed no charms,and 
Virginia was abandoned with unfeeling  ne- 
glect, to the care of a woman employed to do 
the occasional drudgery of his father’s house, 
and who considered the money which accom- 
panied the charge, a sufficient inducement to 
burthen herself with a duty she was sensible 
of being never able to perform. Her daughter, 
a girl of ten yearsold, was mainly depended on 
to watch over the numerous wants of the inter- 
esting babe,and to minister to those pressing 
aud perpetually recurring necessities peculiar 
tohelplessinfancy. Utterneglect indeed,seem- 
ed to be her portion, and the peevishness of her 
young nurse was vented in cruelly exposing 

er to every vexation and trial which youth- 
ful tyranny couldinvent. But in spite of cru- 
elty, neglect, and hard fare, the little Virgin- 
ia grew up asweet and most interesting child. 
Her guardian, as before related, was poor, 
and depended on her daily labor for the main- 
tenance of herself and child; and when she 
found, at the end of three or four years, that 
not a dollar had been received of the money 
she had been told would be regularly remit- 
ted to support her new inmate, she too began 
to vent her disappointment in cruel neglect 
and absolute abuse. Nothing she could de- 
vise was too severe a punishment for poor 
Virginia, who only knew that she had been 
picked up, an utter outcast, and who, even at 
the tender age of seven years, was keenly 
sensible of her abaandoned and friendless sit- 
uation. Redford, with a baseness which de- 
fies all parallel, had received the money her 
father had most punctually remitted for the 
support of Virginia,and sqaundered it in wild 
debauchery, totally forgetful of the sacred 
purpose it was pledged to effect. Yet the in- 
juries heaped upon the head of the neglected 
orphan were borne with a degree of sweet- 
ness and patience seldom exhibited in much 
maturer years. The very spirit of gentleness 
itself seemed given to her at her birth, and 
which nothing appeared able to diminish.— 
But providence at length removed her from 
the guardianship of this unfeeling woman, 
who died after a slow and lingering decline, 
in the progress of which the whole family 
were reduced to the last extremity of want. 
Virginia was immediately admitted into that 
benevolent institution, the Orphan Asylum, 
whose ample wills rise up, monuments of the 
almost unbounded liberality and benevolence 
of Philadelphians. ifere she was admitted 
to the kind protection of humane and gentle 
females, and the natural sweetness of her dis- 
position received no cold ard chilling checks 
in blight its unfolding loveliness. She came 
to a friendless orphan, possessed of scarcely 
aname. From a mark upon her shoulder re- 
sembling a star,a name was given to her 
somewhat similar, and she took her place 
among the happy group so often assembled in 
presence of our citizens on the anniversary 
of the institution. 

The mother of Virginia, as mentioned be- 
fore, was the child of poor but virtuous pa- 
rents; and having captivated the heart of a 
young English soldier, while on a visit to 
Philadelphia, she became his wife, and subse- 
quently the mother of a daughter. The fa- 
ther, being unexpectedly called home, was 
forced to mes his wife but poorly provided 
for; and being unwilling to leave her bur- 
thened with a child of two months old, pre- 
vailed on her to consent to his taking their 
infant home with him. But while the ship 
was drifting down the river, he suddenly de- 
termined to abandon it to the charge of some 
one better able to provide for its necessities, 
in the firm belief that the promised mode of 
remitting funds for its support would be the 
gure means of enabling him to recover it 
whenever he returnec to claim his child.— 
Hastily writing a note, aud placing the infant 
in a basket, he directed it to be Jett in a boat 


which he saw moored toa stake in the island 
opposite the city, and the crew of which he 
supposed must speedily return, he put to sea 
with feelings unknown but to those who have 
realised a parent's anxieties, in the fond hope 
of being able to return the succeeding year 
and claim his wife and child. 

Left by her husband in a condition nearly ap- 
proaching te poverty, the mother of Virginia 
suffered a thousand privations which the pre- 
sence of an affectionate partner would alone 
have relieved. His long absence was matter 
of wonder as well as grief; for he had left 
her with the full assurance of returning in a 
yearat least. The agonising separation from 
an only child, too, at an age requiring every 
attention from a mother, if accompanied by a 
single consolation, was relieved only by the 
knowledge that its tender form was in the 
safe and gentle keeping of a father’s care.— 
She little dreamed that during this long in- 
terval, that precious infant was suffering even 
greater privations than herself, in the very 
city too, where she was lingering out the dull 
years of a dearly loved husband’s absence.— 
Poverty at length drove her to an obscure 
hovel in the north western part of the city, 
where sickness came to add its horrors to the 
catalogue of her misfortunes. Stretched on 
a low bed, in a dark corner of a wretched 
room, none came to visit her with comfort or 
consolation, or offer to her wasting frame the 
soul-refreshing cup of wholesome medicine. 
A slow decline was gradually exhausting her 
powers, and death approached with painful, 
but too certain step, when a ray of happiness 
suddenly broke upon the darkening horizon 
of her existence, lighting up all around her 
for a moment, and then sinking into ever- 
lasting night. 

In the winter of the year 1822, a young 
Englishmanarrived in Philadelphia—his name 
was Angus, and he came in search of his long 
lost and too cruelly neglected child. The du- 
ties of his office had compelled him to remain 
in England ever since he sailed from this city, 
and though he had faithfully transmitted mo- 
ney for the support of his child, no tidings of 
it had ever reached him in return. Siezing 
the first opportunity, he embarked from En- 
gland, determined to recover possession of a 
wife and daughter he had a thousand times 
blamed himself for having ever deserted.— 
For weeks his most assidious inquiries in the 
city produced no tidings of them. He em- 
ployed messenger after messenger to hunt up 
every spot where they were likely to be found, 
but without avail; until the almost distract- 
ing conclusion forced itself upon him, that 
death had been their portion. Still, not en- 
tirely discouraged, he relaxed no exertion that 
afforded any prospect of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of their situation. Occasionally some 
faint glimmer of hope was thrown upon his 
path, but a nearer examination only served to 
dissipate it, leaving him wrapped in still deeper 
gloom, anda prey to more hopeless dejec- 
tion. 

One night in the month of January, while 
the disappointed Angus lay tossing on his bed, 
unable to sleep from anxiety and grief, his 
attention was arrested by the appalling cry of 
fire, and he started up, glad to escape from 
the excitement of his feelings, and hoping to 
find a temporary oblivion of his griefs, in the 
active scene which the alarm indicated,.— 
The cry rang faintly through the streets of 
the city, echoed only bya few straggling 
watchmen, and the deep and awful tolling of 
the well known fire beil. On reaching tie 
door he found a tempest of savage fiercene-s 
was raging. Winter in all] its horrors, pre- 
vailed—the cold was intense, and the wind 
blew with the fury of an arctic hurricane. — 
Wrapping his cloak tightly around him, he 
proceeded in the direction indicated by a faint 
glimmering light, as the scene of conflagra- 
tion. The engines rolled heavily across tne 
rough pavements, dragged by the few firemen 
and citizens who ventured out at the midnight 
hour, to rescue from destruction the property 
of their fellow citizens. Few were to be 
seen upon the streets—all seemed either 
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wrapped in slumber, or unwilling to leave the 
wari pillow of repose. 

With hasty step, Angus pursued his solita- 
ry walk in the direction of the fire, until, oa 
reaching the intersection of Broad and Mar- 
ket Streets, loking to the north west, he be- 
held a building of the most ample dimensions 
wrapped in flaines. As he approached the 
spot, in the teeth of a tempest which, it has 
been stated, was of unexanipled violence, he 
perceived a few men hurrying aeross the 
tields towards the blagimg pile, while several 
engines, te whom the alarm had been given 
earlier, were thundering over the frozen roads 
with a noise that struck upon his heart, pro- 
dueing feelings which the desolate loneliness 
of his situation rendered truly awful. At 
length he reached the fatal spot. A scene 
opened on his sight which no pen can ade- 
quately describe, and which the imagination 
of those only who beheld it, can conceive.— 
He stood before the Orphan Asylum of Phila- 
delphia, containing nearly seventy helpless 
children of both sexes, now almost complete- 
ly wrapped in flames. Situated, as it was, a 
considerable distance from the city, and ta- 
king fire at the dead hour of midnight, few 
persons had collected for assistance. When 
they arrived, they found all etlorts to extin- 

uish the raging flames utterly hopeless.— 
The water froze in the leather hoses, until 
they became solid masses of ice, while the 
wind drove the huge column of fame in fear- 
ful eddies entirely around the building, threa- 
tening instant suffocation to all who ventured 
to approach. As yet, but one portion of the 
house had take fire, aflorcing the spectators 
an opportunity of witnessing a scene which 
froze them to the spot with horror. Crowds 
of the helpless and devoted orphans were seen 
at the windows of the upper story, stretching 
out their little hands for help, and raising 


their feeble cries for succour above the roar- 
ing of the flame and tempest. Though asafe 
retreat was left them down the staircase, yet, 
unhappily, the door of the large room in which 
they slept, opened on the inside, and in the 
contusion of the awful scene, they pressed so 
eagerly against it, that those who tried, were 
unable to open it. Now and then a fierce 
blast of wind drove a column of smoke and 
flame into the windows where they stood im- 
ploring for deliverance, and forced them to 
retreat from view. Angus beheld this dis- 
tracting spectacle without at first being able 
to devise a single plan to rescue the crowd of 
innocents who were perishing before his very 
eves. All hope from the engines had failed, 
for the water froze their levers stiff in a few 
moments, aud the very streain they attempt- 
ed to throw upon the blazing pile, fell to the 
ground congealed into hail-stones. Suddenly 


acry arose for help. A door leading to the 
main staircase had been forced open, and a 


dozen men rushed up impatient to the rescue. 
Alas! that this had not been discovered soon- 
er, or the fiery element delayed its ravaging 
career a few moments longer. While those 
who had preceded him were returning, each 
bearing a child in his arms, Angus rushed up 
the hot staircase into the fatal chamber where 
so many were confined, seized a girl of twelve 
years old, and hastened from beneath the ceil- 
ing. which crackled with the weight of the 
failing tiinbersabove. Others of the children 
found the staircase themselves, and reached 
the open air, where they wandered about the 
remainder of the night, with nothing to shel- 
ter them from the bitter cold but their sleep- 
ing garments, or laid down behind the tomb- 
stones of a neighboring grave-yard; the day 
dawned upon many who were thus discover- 
ed. Some—alas! too many—had already 
veen suffocated, and lay upon the floor, insen- 
sible alike to the prospect of deliverance, or 
to the agonies of the most excruciating 
death. 

With a palpitating heart, Angus hastened 
to convey the rescued child to an adjacent 
house, where others had a!ready been provi- 
ded with the hasty accommodations which the 
sine allowed. As he hurried by the build- 


ing, now a mass of flame from top to bottom, 
he cast his eye suddenly up at the windows 
where, a few moments before, he had seen so 
many supplicating hands extended for deli- 
verance. But all had disappeared; at the 
same instant the roof, having burnt too long 
to support itself, fell in with a crash that shook 
the earth beneath him, sending up a cloud of 
cinders to a vast height, which the tempest 
bore far away upon its wings. He paused a 
moment—the faint cry of the infants had 
ceased—a low, indistinct, but heart-riving 
groan of smothered agony rose over the bat- 
tling of the elements, and all was silent.— 
Twenty-four spotless innocents were buried 
beneath the burning mass, within view of a 
group of spectators utterly destitute of means 
to save them, and who witnessed the dread- 
ful spectacle with feelings they can never 
forget. Nota vestige of their sinless remains 
appeared when daylight broke upon the black- 
ened walls of the Asylum. 

Angus reached the door of a neighboring 
house, and entered with his almost insensible 
burthen. ‘The room was crowded with per- 
sons of various grades, and in one corner lay 
a woman, apparently in the last stages of ade- 
cline. As he raised a light to examine the 
features of the child he had so miraculously 
preserved, the blood rushed to his heart with 
suffocating violence, as he discovered on her 
shoulder the well known mark that told him 
he had found his own tenderly beloved child! 
He sunk back, overpowered by the strong 
emotions of the occasion, nor was it until day 
had dawned upon the scene, that he was sut- 
ficiently recovered to know the happiness and 
grief which yet remained for him so feel. As 
he turned his head in search of his beloved 
Virginia, his eye rested on the countenance 
of the sick female he had observed on enter- 
ing the preceding night. He looked again in 


wild amazement—her eye was rivetted on | 


him with an intensity that served but to in- 
creuse his astonishment. He sprang up from 


the low bed on which he had lain, approach- | 


ed her couch, and discovered she was his wife! 
Her keen eye had revealed him to her at the 
instant he entered the room, and she had in 
vain endeavored to conceal her agitation uu- 
til he should himself discover who she was. 
i need not pause to say what stores of happi- 
ness and sorrow were unfolded by that provi- 
dential meeting. Their child too, mourned 
and bewailed by both, was restored to their 
embraces at the moment when each had found 
tie other. But my office has been nearly ful- 
filled. Let me close with saying that this 
cup of bliss was drugged with the mournful 
certainty that death must soon close the eyes 
of this most injured wife—an event which a 
few months witnessed. ‘The daughter of this 
unhappy couple now shines the centre of a 
domestic circle, the solace of a father, who, 
while his thoughts are sometimes tinged with 
anguish at the recollection of his early life in 
Philadelphia, now lives among us, happy in 
the evening of his days, cheered with the 
sunshine of a daughter's love, and free from 
the unwelcome jealousies of an unsatistied 
conscience. 


> We can bear testimony to the thrilling 
accuracy of the description of the burning at 
the Orphan Asylum, as related by our corres- 
pondent. We were among the few who wit- 
nessed that melancholy catastrophe, and well 
remember that a tempest of great violence was 
raging at the time. As regards the manner of 
saving the children, we cannot say, because we 
did not see that part: but the dreadful stifling 
of groans and cries which followed when the 
huge roof fell in, burying twenty-four human 
beings beneath it, is stamped upon the memory 
with a force which no time can obliterate. This 
event happened in January, 1822.—Editor. 


Resignation.—“ Ned has run away with your 
wife,”’ said one friend to another. “Poor fel- 
lew!” replied the forlorn husband. 


THE DYING MOTHER TO HER IN- 
PANT. 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 
My baby! my poor litile one! thou st come a winter flower; 
A pale and tender blossom, in a cold unlucky hour ; 
Thou comest with the snow-brop—and, like that pretty 
thing, 
The power that called my bud to life, will shield its blos 
soming. 


The snow-drop hath no guardian leaves to fold her safe 
and warm, 

Yet well she bides the bitter blast, and weathers out the 
storm; 

shall not long enfold thee thus—not long—but weil I 
know 

The Eveilasting Aarm, my babe, will never let thee vo! 


The snow-drep—how it haunts me still!—hangs down 
her fair young head, 

So te may droop in days to come, when I have long 
een dead ; 

And yet the little snow drop’s safe!—froin her, instruc 
tion seek, 

For who could crush the motherless, the lowly, and the 
meek? 


Yet motherless thoul’t not be long—not long in name, 
lite, 

Thy furher soon will bring him home another, fairer wite; 

Re loving, dutiful to her—find favor in her sight; 

But never, oh, my child, forget thine own poor mother 
quite. 


But a will speak to thee of her?—the gravestone at 
ver head, 

Will only tell the name and age, and lineage of the dead: 

But not one word of all the love—the mighty love for 


thee, 
That crowded years into an hour of brief maternity. 


They'll put my picture from its place, to fix another there! 

That picture, that was thoughtso like, and yet so pass- 
ing fair; 

Some chamber in thy father’s house they'll let thee cal! 
thine owu— 

Oh}, take it there—to look upon when thou art all alone— 


To breathe thine early griefs unto—if such as:ail my 
child; 

To turn to from Jess loving looks, from faces not so mild. 

Alas! unconscious litte one!—thoul't never know that 


west, 
That holiest home of all the earth, a living mother’s 
breast. 


[I do repent me now too late, of each impatient thought, 

That would not let me tarry out God's leisure as L ought: 
Ihave beentoo hasty, peevish, proud—I longed to go away; 
; And now Id fain live on for thee, God will not let me stay. 


Oh! when [ think of what I was, and what I might have 
been— 

A bride last year—and now to die—and I am scarce 
nineieen! 

Anil just, just opening in my heart a fount of love, sonew, 

So deep! Could that have run to waste ?—Could that 
liave failed me too? 


The bliss it would have been to see my daughter at my 


side! 

My prime of life scarce overblown, and hers in all its 
pride; 

To deck her with my finest things—with all I've rich or 
rare! 


To hear it said—' How beautiful! and good as she is fair! 


And then to place the marriage crown upon that bright 
young brow ! 

Oh, no! not that—'tis full of thorns—alas, I'm wander- 
Ing how. 

This weak, weak head! this foolish heart! they'll cheat 
Ine Lo the last ; 

I've been a dreamer all my life, and now that lifé is past. 


Thou'lt have thy father’s eyes my child—oh! once how 
kind they were! 

His long blaek lashes—his own smile~and just such ra 
ven hair 

But here’s a mark—poor innocent! he’ll love thee for’t 
the less,— 

Like that upon thy mother’s cheek, his lips were wont 
lo press. 


And yet, perhaps, I do him wrong—perhaps, when all's 
jorgot, 

But our young loves, in memory’s mould, he'll kiss this 
very spot. 

Oh, then, my dearest! clasp thine arms about his neck 
ull fast, 

And whisper, that I blessed him now, and loved him to 
the last. 


I’ve heard that little babes converse, by smiles and signs, 

With the guardian band of angeis, that round about them 
shines 

Unseen by grosser senses—beloved one! dost thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends, and commune with 
them now ? 


And hast thou not one look for me? those little restless 
eyes 

Are wandering, wandering every where, the while thy 
mother dies ; 

And yet, perhaps thou'rt secking me, expecting me, mine 
own 

Come Death! and make me to my child, at least in spi- 
rit known. 


American Sysreu.—“ Father, what is that 
‘ere American System that they print somuch 
about in the newspapers!’ “ Why, it’s a— 
a—a—something that goes on rails, kind o’ 
somehow.” The old man undoubtedly sup- 
posed it to be a railway. 


A Legal Claim.—Jack Ketch being asked on 
what ground he claimed the clothes of those he 
hanged, answored, “ as their exceutor.” 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
DREAMS. 
In dreams, beneath his tented dome, 
Or the star-spangled canopy, 
The soldier greeis his own loved home 
With rapture’s thrilling sigh ; 
Fancy has watied him atar 
From the red field, and din of war. 


In dreams, the winds are round his head, 
The mountain wave his hammock swings, 
The sea-boy to his home has fled, 
It is his loved one sings : 
Fancy has borne him o’er the main, 
He rests in his own cot again. 


In dreams, the captive in his cell 
Leaves those degrading bars behind ; 
He hears the mountain echo swell, 
Lists to the mountain wind— 
His foot the green sward treads, and he, 
In faney’s realms, once more is free. 


In dreams, the wretch whose waking hours 
In vain regrets are passed away, 
Reviews affection’s withered flowers, 
Fans hope’s expiring ray— 
Fancy, than truth less stern, once more 
Does all the charm of life restore. 


In dreams, the ingrate seems sincere, 
And lavish’d kindness meets return, 
Hope whispers to the dreamer’s ear, 
“Tis past—no longer mourn !” 
Why should such whispered hope be vain? 
Why should the dreamer wake to pain? 
STELLA. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The relation of a“ Mysterious event,” to gain 
insertion in this paper, must come before the 
Editor with the sanction of a name which 
shall at least screen us from the charge of 
knowingly injuring an unknown individual. 

S. with his rebuses and riddles, shall hear from 
us. We like to read riddles when the answer 
is at hand—but of all things, we dislike pus- 
zling our brains without an assurance that 
something will come of it. 

MENANpeR complains of long “unmerited” ne- 
glect. Hismanuscript was above mediocrity, 
but we are pestered with likeaffairs enough to 
singe all the chickens in the Jersey market. 

CLeantues complains of being duxned! We 
cannot supply our blackened sheet for naught, 
and if he is not very rapid in the transmission 
of some filthy lucre, we shall be done with 
him. Our subscription list is large enough to 
bear pruning off all unprolific branches. 

Peter Partey must hold an argument with 
people who have no other fish tofry. He would 
ruip usin a week by dint of mere wordiness. 

bin ag plains that she canrie digest some 

of UP literary dishes set before hef—so be 
it—neither ean we. 

Ly We take occasion again to call on those 

who are in arrears, to forward without delay, 
the amount of subscriptions due for the Ariel. 
The aggregate is large, and will be of immense 
benefit to us—in fact, it is impossible to contin- 
ue our publication with its proper spirit, unless 
subscribers and agents are strictly punetual.— 
We are constantly expending large sums for 
embellishments, &c. and receive a most inade- 
quate return, The work is too cheap to be sent 
on credit, and the subscription so small that we 
feel as mucli ashamed to dun for it,as any sub- 
scribe: can to be dunned. Ja truth, our pages 
should not be sullied by an appeal so indicative 
of want on our part, and of neglect on that of 
our subscribers. 

Why do our Agents delay remitting 
Surely they must know we cannot live upon 
the wind, or fee] any degree of encouragement 
to commence a new Volume, unless they are 
punctual. 

We trust tliat each one who reads this, if at 
all in arrears, will immediately forward the 
amount of his subscription. Without this, our 
paper is really not worth the labor and“expense 
of issuing it. 
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_eend goblet; and another was compelled to fight 


Bees gather honey from neglected fowers. 


Burke.—Burke had a pension of three thous- 
and pounds sterling a year, His executors two 
thousand five hundred—his widow twelve hun- 
dred. His son was to have beer elevated to 
the peerage had he lived. 

Conquests.—The union of different nations by 
conquest is like a new coat which does not show 
the seams at first; but a good deal of wearing 
makes them become conspicuous, and at last 
break out into rents. 


A Good Man.—A virtuous man who has passed 
through the temptations of the world, may be 
compared to the fish who lives all the time in 
salt-water, yet is still fresh. 


Religious Wars.—The first war undertaken for 
religion was that of the Armenian christians 
to defend themselves against the persecutions 
of Maximian. 


Wisdom and Cunning.—Wisdom and cunning 
may often employ the same means, but wis- 
dom stoops to them, and the other cannot rise 
above them. 


Chief Justice of England.—The Chief Justice 
of England has fifteen saleable offices, for 
which, it is said, seventy thousand guineas 
were once refused. 


Balique Law.—It seems somewhat singular that 
a nation which, like the French, values itself 
on its gallantry, should be almost the only one 
to exclude women from the throne. 


Temperance.—Temperance, if not the virtue of 
a.cardinal, is at least a cardinal virtue. 


Hunger.—The stomach has no patience. 


Savages.—There is no nation of white savages 
in the world. 


Affectation and Gentility.—Fish is good, but 
Jishy is detestable. 


Too much of a Good Thing.—Too much fat 
puts out the candle. 


Silkworm.—The silkworm weaves its own wind- 
ing-sheet before it dies. 


Death.—There’s none that die as poor as they 
were born. 


Climax,—His passion boiled from a fever to 


AND MONEY. 


Fortune may give the wealth she takes away, 
But can’t restore you your lost yesterday. 


Active Men.—Active men are like millstones 
in motion, which, if they have not grist to grind, 
will set one another on fire. 


A CAUTIOUS LADY. 
Were I to praise you now for being wise, 
Before I'd done you’d make my truths all lies, 


Superiority of Nature.—I once asked an Alba- 
nian woman why she did not use a fork in eat- 
ing. She held up her hands in answer, and said, 
“ You have ouly one fork ; I have ten!” 


Veal and Vinegar—Baretti, in his amusing let- 
ters from Spain and Portugal, tells us that he 
fell in with a Spanish soldier, who in the course 
of conversation, told him that he had been some 
time a prisoner in England, and that he hated 
the English ; and on being asked why, he hesi- 
tated awhile, and at last answered, because 
they used vinegar with their veal, 


.. Points of Honor.—Colonel Montgomery was 
shot in a duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay in 
one about a servant; Mr. Fetherston in one 
about a recruit ; Sterne’s father in one about a 
goose; and another gentleman in one about “an 

of anchovies ;” one officer was challenged 
merely asking lis opponent to enjoy the se- 
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abouta pinch of snuff; General Barry was chal- 
lenged by a Captain Smith, for declining a glass 
of wine with him at dinner in a steamboat, al- 
though the general had pleaded as an excuse 
that wine invariably made him sick; and Lieut. 
Crowther lost his life in a duel, because he was 
refused admittance to a club of pigeon shooters. 


A convenient formula.—Sheridan had a very 
convenient formula, as a reply to all new publi- 
cations that were constantly sent to him, viz.— 
“Dear Sir, J have received your exquisite 
work, and have no doubt [ shall be highly de- 
lighted after I have read it.” 


A tender Wife.—A French lady of quality, see- 
ing the funeral procession of her husband, ex- 
claimed, “* Ah, how happy would my poor hus- 
band be if he could see this sight, as he was re- 
markably fond of such ceremonies.” 


The Grave.—In the grave all are kings. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for Feb. 
COMMUNINGS THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Could we but keep our spirits to that height, 

We might be happy; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal.— Byron. 
Return, my thoughts, come home! 
Ye wild aud wing’d! whatdo ye o’er the deep? 
And wherefore thus th’ Abyss of ‘Time o’ersweep, 
As bird the ocean-fuam ? 
Swifter than shooting air, 
Switter than lancers of the northern light, 
Upspringing through the purple heaven of night, 
Hath been your course altar! 
Through the bright battle-clime, 
Where laurel-boughs make dim iie Grecian streams, 
And reeds are whispering of heroic tnemes, 
By temples of old Time : 
Through southern garden bowers, 
Such as young Juliet looked from, when her eye, 
Filled with the fervid soul of aly, 
Watch’d for the starry hours: 
Through the North’s ancient halls, 
Where banners thrill'd of yore, where harp-etrings rung, 
But grass waves now o’er those that fougit and sung— 
Hearth tight hath lett their walls! 
Through forests old and dim, 
Where o'er the leaves dread magic seems to brood, 
And sometimes on the haunted solitude, 
Rises the pilgrim’s bymn ; 
Or where some fountain lies, 
With lotus cups through orient spice woods gleaming! 
There have ye been, ye wanderers! idly dreaming 
Of man’s lost paradise! 
Return, my thoughts, return! 
Oares wail your presence in lite’s daily track, 
And voices, not of music, call you back ; 
Harsh voices, cold and stern! 
Oh! no, return ye not! 
Still farther, loftier, let your soarings be! 
Go, brlag me strength from journeyings bright and free, 
O’er many a haunted spot. 
Gu, seek the martyr’s grave, 
’Midst the old mountains, and the deserts vast; 
Or through the ruin’d cities of the past, 
Follow the wise and brave! 
Go, visit cel) and shrine! 
Where woman hath endured !—thro’ wrong, thro’ scorn, 
Uncheer'd by fame, yet silently upborne 
By promptings more divine! 
Go, shoot the gulf of death! 
Track the pure spirits Where no chain can bind, 
Where the heart's boundless love its rest may find, 
Where the storm sends no breath! 
Higher, and yet more high! 
Shake off the cumbering chain which earth would lay 
On your victorious Wings—mount, mount!—Your way 
Is through eternity! 
EPITAPHS. 
On a tomb stone in the Church yard of St. Pe- 
ter’s, (a village in the Isle of Thanet,) the same 
being without any date :— 

“In memory of George Hill, who lost his life 
in the 28th year of his age, by a fall from the 
Cliff of Kingsgate.” 

Underneath which is inscribed, in pencil— 

* Against his will 

Here lies George Hill, 

Who from a clitf 

Fell down quite stiff; 

When it happened is not known, 

Therefore not mentioned on this stone.” 
Lower down are the following lines, in pencil— 
“At home, by the powers! the Hills are not so; 
With us they’re above—but here, they’re below.” 


On a disorderly fellow named Chest— 
“ Here lies one Chest within another; 
That chest was good 
Which was made of wood, 


But who'll say so of t’other?” 


Cuerica, Anecporr.—Some years ago, 
when the march of pulpit oratory was less ad- 
vanced than at present, a number of pious 
parishioners resolved to compliment their be- 
loved pastor with a horse, and after a great 
deal of scraping together and gathering up, 
they accumulated funds sufficient to purchase 
a saddle, which was forthwith despatched to 
the minister, with an intimation that the horse 
would be sent to his worship at a more ¢onve- 
nient season. Week after week, however, 
passed on, and no words of the minister’s nag. 
This dilatoriness will never do, thought the 
reverend gentleman; and accordingly one 
Sunday afternoon he took occasion to intro- 
duce the subject, in winding up a thundering 
discourse on the unspeakable loveliness of 
Charity. ‘ Now, my friends,’ said the preach- 
er, ‘if that said horse be na nipping grass 
yout at the manse in a day or twa, I ken what 
P’lido!” Here the minister smote the pul- 
pit in a manner that made the hearts of the 
congregation melt within them like wax; 
while he, stern man, continued his appeal to 
their pecuniary feelings so long, and repeated 
the fearful threat, ‘I ken what I'll do!’ so 
often, that one doughty heretic could suppress 
his alarm no longer. ‘And what the devil. 
will you do sir" exclaimed he, ‘ Why man,’ 
said the minister, ‘{’l] just sell the saddle !’ 


The following unutterably curious sentence 
is frequently used in schools for the correc- 
tion of stammering :— 

“ Theopholis Thistle the thistle sifter sifted 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, and if Theo- 
pholis Thistle the thistle sifter sifted a sieve 
full of unsifted thistles, where’s the sieve full 
of sifted thistles that Theopholis Thistle the 
thistle sifter sifted ?”’ 

It is hardly equal to the following from the 
famous Ben Johnson :— 

“If a twister, a twisting, doth twist him a 
twist, and one twisted twist of the twister 
while twisting, untwist; then the twister,who, 
twisting, untwisted the twist, the untwisted 
twist must untwist !” 


Harpy aviusion.—At a missionary meeting 
in England, a speaker compared the gospel to 
the life boat.—* The world is a wreck! We have 
all been overboard—but glory be toGod,he sent 
us the life boat! We were taken in—some half 
dead, and others gasping for life—and all bro’t 
safe to land. And now what shall we do with 
the life boat? Shall we not send it off to the 
wreck, and try to save the rest of the crew? or 
shall we be so hard-hearted as to say, ‘let them 
save themselves as they can—some on a haw- 
ser, others on a plank—or let them go to the 
bottom?’ Far be it from us! No, sir, we have 
come hither on purpose to man the boat, to 
victuel and provision her afresh, and send her 
off again, to endeavor to pick up and save the 
rest of the crew.” 


Eatine Marcn.-—A short time age there was 
a famous cating match at a village in Yorkshire, 
between two men named Gubbins and Muggins, 
which caused a great deal of interest in the 
neighborhood : a countryman, leaving the place 
a little before the match was decided, was stop- 
ped by almost every one on the road with, Whe 
beats? How does the match goon? &c.—to 
which he answered, Why, I doant exactly knaw; 
they say Gubbins’ll get it, but I thinks Muggins 
1] beat un yet, for when I left, he was only two 
geese and a turkey behind him. 


A writer says, “the term Bank is derived 
from the Italian word banco, which means 
bench. Itis so called, because the Jews, who 
first made money dealings a profession, used to 
sit upon benches in the market places, and there 
wait upon their customers. When a Jew failed 
or lost his credit in this employment, his bench 
was broken or destreyed; and hence the term 
bankrupt, which means bench broken, has pas- 
sed into general use to denote a man who has 
failed in business.” 


Mr. Galt is engaged on a production similar 
in class and subject to the humorous and life- 
derived “ Lawrie Todd.” It is to be called 
Bogle Corbet.” 


Tt following allegorical lines, on the late 
&clipse, are from the Raleigh Register :-— 


MARRIAGE OF THE SUN AND MOON. 
Did you know thata Wedding has happened on hi 
And who were the parties united 2 - ‘¢ 
‘Tas the Sun and the Moon! iu the halls of the sky 
They were joined ; aud our continent witnessed the te: 
No continent else was invited. 


Their courtship was tedious, for seldom they met 
‘Tete-a tete, whilst long centuries glided ; 

But the warmth of his love she could hardly forget, 

For, though distant afar, he would smile on her yet, 
Save when Earth the foud couple divided. 


But why 80 prolix was the couftship; and why 

So long was postponed their connexion? 
That the bridegroom was anxious '\werevain to deny, 
Since the heat of his passion pervaded the sky; 

But the biide was renowned for—treflection. 


Besides, ‘tis reported their frieads were all vexed ; 
‘The match was deemed, somehow, unequal; 
And, when bid to the wedding, each made some pretext 
‘To decline, tll the lovers, worn out and perplexed, 
Were compelled to elope in the sequel. 


Mars and Jupiter never such business could bear, 
Sothey haughtily kept themselves from it; 
Herschell dwelt at such Gistance he could not be there; 
Saturn sent, with reluctance, his Ring to the fair, 
By the hands of a trust worthy comet. 


Only one dim, pale planet, of planets the least, 
Condescended these nuptials to honor; 

And that seemed Jike skulking away to the East; 

Some assert it was Mercury acting as priest; 
Some Venus a peeping—shame en her. 

Earth insilence rejoiced, as the bridegroom and bride 
In their mutual embraces would linger; Les 

Whilst careering through regions of light at his side, 

She displayed the bright Ring, not a“ world too wide” 
For a conjugal pledge on her finger. 

Henceforth shall these Orbs, to all husbands and wivee, 
Shine as patierns of duty respected: 

All her splendor and glory from him she derives, 

And she shows to the world, that the kindness he gives 
Is faithfully prized and reflected. 

— 
Self-blame.—Self-blame is equally to be dis- 
trusted with self-praise. I no more believe a 
man when he speaks ill than when he speake 
well of himself. In the former case he only 
does it to be contradicted, 


O NANNY, WILT THOU GANG 
WITH ME. 


O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me, 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown? 
No longer drest in silken sheen, 

No longer decked with jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wer’t fairest of the fair? 

O Nanny! when thou'rt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a wish behind? 
Say, canst thou face the parching ray, 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind? 
O, can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 
Nor sad regret each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 
O Nanny! canst thou love so true 
Through perils keen with me to go, 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 
To share with him the pang of woe? 
Say, should disease or pain befal, 
Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 
Nor wistful those gay scenes recal 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 
And when, at lest, thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o’er his breathless clay 
Strew flowr’s, and drop the tender tear ; 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 
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